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No Issue Next Week 


Due to Thanksgiving holidays, 
there will be no issue of this mag- 
azine next week, November 24. 
You will receive your full quota 
of sixteen issues for the semester, 
however, with three issues in De- 
cember and three in January. The 
next issue will be dated Decem- 


ber 1. 

















Congress will meet in a special 
session on November 17. 

President Truman called this spe- 
cial session. He is asking Congress 
to take action on two important prob- 
lems: 

1. High prices in the United 
States. (See Junior Scholastic, Oct. 
13. ) 

2. Hunger, cold, and suffering in 
Europe. 

Without the special session Con- 
gress would not have met until Jan- 
uary. President Truman said that 
these two problems cannot wait until 
January. 

PRICES 

The President said, “Since the mid- 
dle of 1946 this is what has hap- 
pened: 

“Clothing prices have gone up 18 
per cent; household furnishings have 
gone up 18 per cent; food has gone 
up 40 per cent. The average for all 
items is up 23 per cent.” This is just 
in the last year. 

President Truman said that some 
people’s wages are keeping up with 
prices. These people can afford to 
pay the higher prices. But most 
people’s wages are not keeping up. 
These people have to do without 
things they need. 

The President said that inflation 
must be stopped. He said that he 
will suggest a way of stopping it to 
Congress. 


EUROPE 


The second problem, the President 
said, is “hunger and cold and human 
suffering abroad. It is the problem 
of men and women and children who 
look to us for help... .” 

Some European countries have 
spent all their U. S. dollars. This 
means they cannot buy food and 
fuel from us to keep their people 
alive through the winter. The Presi- 
dent said that we must help these 
countries immediately. 

President Truman said the two 
countries which are worst off are 
France and Italy. Here are two rea- 
sons why their dollars are gone: 

1. Bad weather this summer 
ruined many European crops. France 
and Italy spent extra dollars to buy 
food from the United States to make 
up for ruined crops. 


2. Prices rose in the U. S. This 
means that the dollars France and 
Italy had did not buy as many goods 
as these countries had hoped. 

The President said that France 
can get along until the end of De- 
cember. Then France will need 
$357,000,000 to buy food and fuel 
until March 31, 1948. 

Italy needs $142,000,000 now, and 
another $143,000,000 to get through 
January, February, and March, 1948. 

By March 31, 1948, the President 
hopes the Marshall plan will be 
working. 

Extra money is also needed for 
the U. S. occupation of Germany, 
Japan, and Korea. 

President Truman urged the peo- 
ple of the U. S. to keep on saving 
food. He said, “Dollars . . . cannot 
feed hungry people if there is no 
food for the dollars to buy. There 
will not be enough food unless we, 
the people of the United States, save 
vast quantities of grain.” 


SPECIAL SESSIONS 

This session of Congress will be 
the 26th special session in the his- 
tory of the United States. John 
Adams was the first President to call 
a special session of Congress. 

The last special session was called 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
He asked Congress to meet in Sep- 
tember, 1939, 18 days after the Ger- 
man army marched into Poland. 


EMERGENCY CALL 
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William Summers in the Buffalo Evening News 
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START TODAY! 


Here’s your big chance to pick 
up one of the generous cash prizes in the Metal Division of 
the Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards competition for the new 
school year. Just use your ingenuity with either wrought or cast 
aluminum and go to work on this easy-to-work-with metal. 
Come up with some project that’s useful, artistic and original, 
enter it in this annual contest and try for one of the many prizes. 

You'll find it’s fun to work with aluminum... mighty useful 
to you later on, too. The ability you develop now might be the 
opening wedge for a future job in industry. And just think how 
much your family will appreciate something around the house 
that you've made yourself out of aluminum. 

No time to lose ...start your aluminum project right away. 
Ask your teacher for the details of the annual Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Awards contest, conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
and sponsored by Alcoa. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


@ # 


These aluminum projects won top honors in last year's contest. 
Looking for fun? Need some cash? Then start on your project today. 


|) ALCOA 
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COMMERCE 


Two Ways to Win Cash Prizes 


Identical awards listed below will be given 
for two classes of aluminum projects: 
WROUGHT ALUMINUM—any project max 
of aluminum sheet, rod, tube, or bar in which 
aluminum is the major material of construc- 
tion; hammered, overlaid, etched, stamped, 
sawed, spun or other methods of handling. 
CAST ALUMINUM— any project in which cast 
aluminum is the major material of construc- 
tion. Projects must be finished for use. Ex- 
amples: book ends, ash trays, name plates, 
lamp bases, candlesticks, brackets, smoking 
stands, lathe parts, drill press parts. 
GROUP |—Junior High Schools, First Prize, 
$50; Second, $25; Third, $10; Six Honor- 
able Mentions, $5 each. 
GROUP Ili—Senior High Schools, for stu- 
dents receiving less than 10 hours per week. 
First Prize, $50; Second, $25: Third, $1; 
Six Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
GROUP Iil—Senior High Schools, Technica! 
Schools, and Vocational Schools, for stu- 
dents receiving 10 or more hours per week. 
First Prize, $50; Second, $25; Third, $1; 
Six Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
Teachers: For rules booklet for Seholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards, write to: Scholasti 
Arts Awards, 220 East 42 Street, New York 
17, New York, 
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TURAKY 


U. S. SENDING 
MILITARY AID 
TO THE TURKS 


TITH Thanksgiving almost here, 
it’s time to “talk Turkey.” But 
before you have visions of roast 

turkey and cranberry sauce, let's get 
ur Turkeys straight. You'll find the 
lurkey we're about to discuss on 
the map, not on the dinner table. 


THE STRAITS 


Turkey is part of two continents 

Europe and Asia. 

Turkey in Europe is small. It is 
ibout the size of New Hampshire. 

Turkey in Asia is large. Its area is 
larger than the combined areas of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. 

\ll of Turkey is 294,416 square 
liles in area. 

Three waterways separate Turkey 
n Europe from Turkey in Asia. Two 
{ them are very narrow passage- 
ways, called straits. They are the 
Strait of Bosporus and the Strait of 
Dardanelles. The third waterway is 
tiny sea, called the Sea of Marmora. 
See the map on page 7.) 

[he Bosporus, the Dardanelles, 
ind the Sea of Marmora link the 
Mediterranean Sea with the Black 
Sea. Every ship sailing from a port 
u the Black Sea must pass through 
ese waters to reach the Mediter- 

ean. 

lurkey controls the straits. Mer- 

int ships of all nations have the 

ht to use the straits. Turkey may 
se the straits to warships if she is 
it war or threatened by war. 


Russia is interested in the straits. 


ssia has no year-around ice-free 
rt on the open sea. Last year Rus- 
asked to share control of the 
\its with Turkey. Russia would 
like to build military bases 
long the straits. Turkey has refused 
grant Russia's request. | 
Chis is not all that Russia has asked 
rom Turkey. 
lwo of Turkey's eastern provinces 
are claimed by Russia. These prov- 
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Turkish girl of the grape-growing region around Izmir samples the lus- 
cious fruit. This seedless variety of grape is dried into raisins and exported. 
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The docks at Izmir, on the Aegean Sea. Photo shows ocean freighters in 
background. Small boats in foreground ferry cargo to and from freighters. 
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Photos ~~ Turkish ‘Saeeetiie Service 
National Sports Day at Ankara, held each year during May, is a youth's 
holiday, with sports events in track and field, soccer, basketball, etc. 











Turkish Information Service 


Chemistry students at Istanbul University. It is only in recent years that 
Turkish women have had the same educational advantages as men. 


inces are Kars and Ardahan. After 
defeating Turkey in a war in 1878, 
Russia took the two provinces. Rus- 
sia returned the provinces to Turkey 
in 1921. Now she wants them back. 

In the U. N. General Assembly, 
on October 24, Andrei Vishinsky, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, said 
that Russia had a right to Kars and 
Ardahan. 

Turkey is determined to keep the 
provinces. That's how the matter 
stands now. Will Russia take any 
further action to get these provinces 
and to get control of the Dardanelles 
and Bosporus? 

Turkey is taking no chances. She 
is building up her army. And the 
United States is helping her. 

On March 12, 1947, President Tru- 
man asked Congress to help Turkey 
and Greece defend themselves 
against Russian aggression*®. Con- 
gress voted to send $300,000,000 in 
aid to Greece and $100,000,000 in 
aid to Turkey. 

Our Government is sending war 
planes, trucks, guns, and other mili- 
tary equipment to Turkey. We are 
also sending men to show the Turks 
how to handle this equipment. Gen- 
eral Saliah Omurtak, Chief of Staff 
of Turkey's army, is now in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to talk over defense 
plans with U. S. officials. 


TURKEY IS A REPUBLIC 
Last month, on October 29, Tur- 
key celebrated her twenty-fourth an- 
niversary as a republic. Turkey be- 
came a republic on October 29, 1923. 


But Turkey was a powerful nation 
long before that date. 

Turkey was once the center of a 
great empire known as the Ottoman 
Empire. The name Ottoman came 
from the name of one of the early 
sultans (rulers) named Othman. His 
followers were called Ottoman 
Turks. 

Under Othman and the sultans 
who came after his death, the Turk- 
ish empire grew in size and power. 
It reached from Persia to Poland, 
and from the Caspian Sea to Africa. 

During this time, Turkey’s strong- 
est enemy was Russia. Turkey and 
Russia fought many wars during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The Turks lost nearly every 
one of them. Every time the Turks 
lost to the Russians, some of Tur- 
key’s territory had to be given up. 

In 1914, Turkey made the mistake 
of fighting on Germany’s side against 
the Allies in World War I. After the 
war, Turkey had to give up the Arab 


GOVERNMENT LEADERS 


President 
Ismet Inony 


Prime Minister 
Hason Sake 


lands that had been part of the Turk 
ish Empire. These included Saud 
Arabia, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Trans 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Yemen. 

Turkey won a few battles agains: 
the British, French, and Russian; 
during World War I. The hero o! 
these victories was a young milita: 
leader named Mustapha Kemal. 

Kemal was not his real name. |! 
was given to him as a boy by on 
of his teachers. The teacher had i: 
mind the Turkish poet and patriot 
Namik Kemal, whose poems wer 
read by all educated Turks. 

While a student at the Militar, 
Academy, in Istanbul, young Kema! 
joined a secret revolutionary grou, 
He was determined to help Turke 
get rid of the sultan’s weak rule. 

This is how Mustapha Kemal be 
came President of Turkey: 

In 1920, after World War I was 
over, Turkey was ruled by a National! 
Assembly. This assembly. elected 
Mustapha Kemal as its president. 

In 1922 the assembly abolished* 
the title of sultan. On October 29 
1923, the assembly proclaimed Tur- 
key a republic. Then it elected Mus 
tapha Kemal first president of the 
republic. He was given the power 
of a dictator. There was just one po- 
litical party and he was the head 
of it. He added the name Ataturk 
to his. It means “Father of the 
Turks.” 


MANY CHANGES MADE 


Kemal Ataturk brought about 
many needed changes. Under his 
rule women were granted the right 
to vote. They were also encouraged 
to give up the custom of veiling thei: 
faces. Turkey is a Mohammedan 
country. It had been a centuries-old 
custom for Mohammedan women to 
wear veils in public. 

Kemal Ataturk also ordered men 
not to wear the fez. The fez is a tas- 
selled hat, usually of red felt. It was 
always worn at prayer. Now Turk- 
ish men wear western hats and carr) 
skull caps or turbans for worshi; 

The western calendar and clock 
were adopted. The Arabic alphabet 
was replaced by the Latin alphabe' 
Pupils were also taught to read from 
left to right, instead of from right to 
left, as Arabic is read. 

New schools were built. Educa 
tion was made compulsory. Thi 
number of people who could reac 


*® Means word is defined on page 14 








and write’ jumped by leaps and 
bounds. 

Turkey also changed her policy 
toward the Mohammedan church. 
The government stopped giving 
money to support the church. The 
day of rest was changed from Friday 
to Sunday. Friday is the Moslem day 
of rest. 


INONU NOW PRESIDENT 


The “Father of the Turks,” Mus- 
tapha Kemal, died in 1938. His good 
friend, Ismet Inonu, was elected 
president. The term of office is six 
vears. He is now serving his second 
term. 

Under President Inonu, Turkey is 
turning more to the American way 
{ doing things. Just recently, the 
lurkish government said that it 
would give private business more 
opportunities to run the factories. 
\ll industry has been under control 
of the Turkish government. 

President Inonu has also taken 
steps to end the one-party system 
that has kept Turkey a dictatorship 
even under the name of “republic.” 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Turkey in Europe is a flat penin- 
sula on which two of Turkey's most 
mportant cities are located. The 
ities are Edirne,once known as Ad- 
ianople, and Istanbul, formerly 
alled Constantinople. 

Turkey in Asia is called Anatolia 
from the Greek words meaning “to 
ise.” Anatolia has high mountains 
ind plateaus. More than half of the 
astern end of Turkey is 3,000 feet 
1 more above sea'level. Winters are 

iid, with snow and frost common 
n many parts of the country. In 
summer the land is baked by the 
sun. Rivers dry up in the intense 
eat. Farms must be irrigated. 

Farming .is the main industry of 
lurkey. Tobacco, cotton, figs, olives, 
truits and nuts are the leading crops. 
lurkey exports large quantities of 
tobacco and raisins. 

Factories and mills were also 
built in Kemal Ataturk’s time. The 
number has increased since Presi- 
dent Inonu took office. Leading fac- 
tory products are rugs, cotton goods, 
ind mohair goods. Growing tobacco 
is an important industry. 

There are 18,971,000 people in 
lurkey. Most of them are Turks, 
speaking the Turkish language and 
worshipping in the Mohammedan 
faith. 
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Turkey in Europe is separated from Turkey in Asia by the Strait of Bos- 
porus, Sea of Marmora, and Dardanelles Strait — which Russia’ would 
like to control. Russia also claims the region around Kars and Ardahan. 


There are also Christians and Jews 
in Turkey. They were often perse- 
cuted* by the Turks when Turkey 
was still an empire. Before and dur- 
ing World War I, many Armenian 
Christians in Turkey lost their lives 
in bloody massacres. Since Turkey 
became a republic, there has been 
religious freedom. 


TURKISH FOODS 


Bread is a basic food in the Turk- 
ish diet. Turkish food tends to have 
much spice and oil in it. The most 
popular meats are lamb and veal. 
Two Turkish sweets are well-liked 
here in the U. S. They are halvah, a 
sugary candy, and Turkish delights, 
which are jellied squares. 

One never calls in a Turkish home 


without being offered coffee. On a 
journey food is always shared with, 
or at least offered to, anyone sitting 
nearby. 

EDUCATION IN TURKEY 

Boys and girls start school at the 
age of seven and must go to school 
until they are 16. They attend pri- 
mary school for five years, a “middle 
school” for three years, and high 
school for three years. They may 
leave high school when they reach 
their sixteenth birthday. 

There are 1,500,000 children in 
primary school today. The Turkish 
government expects this number to 
increase to 2,500,000 by 1950. 

Turkey has three universities. All 
three are supported by the govern- 
ment. 





Turkish Information Service 


Students at a ‘Village Institute’ learn the fundamentals of building con- 
struction, farming, equipment repairing, and community government. 











A meeting of the assembly commit- 
tee of the Starr King Junior High 
School. 

Tue Prayers: Eleanor, 
Esther, Joe, Bob, Tony, Jack. 

PART Il 
The Thanksgiving Festival. 
THe Prayers: Any number of girls 


and boys together with guests of the 
school. 


Dolores, 


Properties you will need: a large 
table, screens, harvest fruits, candles, 
table cover, baskets, trays, easels, plac- 


ards, folding chairs for the stage. 
Songs you will use: 


America the Beautiful 

For the Beauty of the Earth 
Praise God for Bread 

Old MacDonald Had a Farm 
Home on the Range 

Are You Sleeping? 

Jennie, Crack Corn 


PART I 


The Meeting of the Assembly Com- 
mittee. (The table and screens are al- 
ready on the stage. ) 

Jace (thumbtacking a program cal- 
endar.to an easel): There! The Assem- 
bly Committee of the Starr King Junior 
High Schoo] announces the following 
schedule of programs to be presented 
in the auditorium on Friday afternoons 
at two o'clock. 
picture. 

Tony: We can check that off. 

Jack: October — history play 
Hallowe'en skit. 

Estuer: We can check that off. 

Jacx: November — blank, blank, and 
blank. 

ELEANOR: 
mark, blank, 
mark. 

Bos: That’s the trouble with our pro- 
gram. Too many question marks and 
blank blanks. It’s too indefinite. 7A 
thinks it will want one of those dates 
on the December calendar, and 9B 
thinks it will wait until January — 


September — moving 


and 


December — 


question 
and another 


question 


Do.ores: And so does 8A. 

Jack: Well, we'll post this calendar 
ot open dates on the bulletin board in 
the hall and then we'll send a reminder 
around to all the classrooms. 

Estuer: Better have it brought up 
in the homeroom meetings. There are 
enough notices passing in and out of 
classrooms now. 

ExLeanor: What do you think I saw 
in the stores on Saturday? Christmas 
decorations! 

Tony: Christmas decorations! 
haven't had Thanksgiving yet. 

Jor: Oh, Thanksgiving! Thanksgiv- 
ing doesn’t count fo’ much. 

ELeaNor: Why do you say that, Joe? 

Joe: Well, it’s a fact. What’s Thanks- 
giving? Just a dinner — maybe some- 
thing special, but after all, you eat tur- 
key other times too, and you can have 
pumpkin pie pretty often. So what's so 
special about Thanksgiving? 

Bos: Well, I don’t think that’s the 
way to look at it. 

Joe: Why not? What do you think 
of when I say Thanksgiving? Quick 
now. What's the first word that came 
into your mind when I said Thanks- 
giving? 

Bos: Dinner. 

Joe: There you have your answer. 
Thanksgiving equals dinner. Dinner 
equals turkey, cranberry sauce, and 
pumpkin pie, if you're lucky. That’s 
not enough to make a holiday. (Strik- 
ing an orator’s pose.‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I predict that Thanksgiving will 
pass away from the memory of living 
men like the dinosaur. In centuries to 
come archaeologists and historians will 
puzzle over references to this turkey 
and pie holiday. 


We 
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Estuen: I'd hate to think you were 
right about that, Joe. 

Tony: Yes, Joe, you're not giving 
Thanksgiving its due. What about the 
big football games played every Thanks- 
giving Day? 

Joe: Well, you have something there. 

Bos: And don’t forget the holiday 
side of the question. 

Jor: It doesn’t compare with Christ- 
mas on that score, though. One day, 
one little Thursday, for most people. 

Bos: You'll have to admit it’s a long 
week-end holiday for the schools, 
though — Thursday to Monday. Not 
bad. 

ELEANOR: Do you realize that not 
one of us has mentioned the real rea- 
son for the holiday? 

Joe: Pilgrims? Is that what you're 
referring to? The Plymouth Colony, 
and 1621 and all that stuff? 

Tony: I guess you wouldn’t have 
called Governor Bradford and King 
Massasoit “stuff,” Joe, if you'd been 
there in 1621. Did you ever think what 
a sight that was when Massasoit, Sa 
chem of the Wampanoag, appeared at 
that Thanksgiving accompanied by 
ninety Indian braves? 

Jor: What’s a Sachem? 

Tony: A North American Indian 
chief. Sometimes it referred to the chief 
of a confederation. Massasoit, Sachem 
of the Wampanoag! How do you like 
the sound of that? 

Jack: Back in the fourth grade, the 
thing I remember about the Pilgrims’ 
Thanksgiving is white paper collars and 
hat with buckles on them for the boys 
of the fourth grade, feathers for the 
Indians, and white caps and aprons for 
the girls—oh yes, and some kind of 
white paper thing around their necks 

Tony: Well, it was real life, not 
paper, for the Pilgrims and the Indians, 
Jack. And it was fun, too. They had 
games and sports. The Indians were 
first rate athletes. 

Dotores: And they had good food 
for the feast. 

Estuer: And they had friendship 











etween neighbors —Indians and _ col- 
nists. 

ELeanor: And don’t forget that the 
real reason for the big gathering was 
to give thanks for peace and friend- 
ship, for food and health. They knew 
how to appreciate such things because 
they had been through lots of hard- 
ships. 

Jor: Well, if you're going to talk 
ibout those days, that’s different. 
[hanksgiving meant a lot to the Pil- 
crims, of course, but it’s an out-of- 
late idea now. 

Eveanor: I don’t think friendship 
ind health and plenty and peace are 
ver out-of-date. 

Dotores: And being thankful for * 
them, too! People have been having 
thanksgiving times all over the world 
for ages and ages. 

Bos: Yes, we always talk as though 





the idea of Thanksgiving began with 
the Pilgrims. 

Jack: And now Joe is talking as 
though we ought to give it back to the 
Pilgrims. 

Tony: I think Joe is right in a way 
ibout turkey and pie and football not 
being all there is to a holiday, The 
trouble is, we've let Thanksgiving wear 
pretty thin. We’ve been giving it the 
brush-off in more ways than one. 

ELEANOR: The Greeks and the Ro- 
mans had beautiful festivals of thanks- 
giving. Tell them what you wrote about 
that for our history class, Esther. 

Estuer: In our section we are study- 
ing ancient festivals and I had an as- 
signment about the Roman and Greek 
harvest festivals. The Romans gave 
thanks to Ceres, thei: goddess of grain. 
{nd the Greeks had a_ thanksgiving 
time when they honored Demeter, their 
goddess of cornfields and harvests. 

ELeanor: Tell them how long the 
celebrations lasted. 

Estuer: Nine days. The Grecian 
testival lasted nine days. 

Tony: The Pilgrims’ Thanksgiving 
lasted three days. 

Estuer: The last three days of the 
Grecian festival were given to sports 
and feasting, but the first six were a 
time of fasting and sacrifice and night 
processions of people decked with gar- 
lands, carrying torches. It must have 
been beautiful. 

ELeanor: Not just eating, you see, 
Joe. 

EstHer: The Romans had proces- 


- 


sions, too, and the young people were 
crowned with poppies and corn leaves. 
The festival came in October and was 
called the ingathering of the harvest. 

Bos: Do you know what it says in 
the Book of Leviticus in the Old Testa- 
ment. It tells about the Feast of Booths. 
That’s for the ingathering of the har- 
vest, too. 

Jack: I guess the Pilgrims were not 
the first ones to think of having a 
Thanksgiving. 

Bos: No, what they did was to carry 
the idea to this country where it had 
never been before. 

Tony: I'll have to disagree with you 
on that, Bob. The American Indian 
was not an ungrateful human being. 
My uncle spent five years in Arizona 
and he told me that the White Corn 
Kachina of the Indians out there is 
a harvest dance, or a dance of Thanks- 
giving. 

Bos: Well, Joe, it looks as though 
your prediction about Thanksgiving 
was a little off the beam. I mean about 
Thanksgiving going the way of the 
dinosaur, Lots of people believe in hav- 
ing a time of thanksgiving. 

Do.ores: Joe wasn’t™so far wrong. 
I think our Thanksgiving is being 
pushed off the calendar. 

ELEANOR: i have an idea! We're the 
Assembly Committee, aren’t we? And 
aren't we always racking our brains 
for good pregrams? Why don’t we plan 
a big, beautiful Thanksgiving festival? 
We could make up something nice. 
Don’t you think we could, Esther? 

Estuer: Yes, I do. We could look up 
things in books about Thanksgiving. 

Joe: Or maybe our families know 
things about harvest festivals and all 
that. 

Bos: Ask your grandmothers and 
grandfathers. They're the ones who 
can tell you about old-time customs. 

Do.ores: Why not invite them to 
come to our school festival, if we have 
one? Grandparents, I mean, and 
mothers. 

Tony: And let’s have everybody take 
part in the program. Singing, you know, 
and games, Like the Pilgrims and the 
Indians. We could sing something 
everybody knows. 

Jacx: How about the “amber waves 
of grain” and the “fruited plain”? It 
makes you think or Thanksgiving and 
everybody knows America the Beauti- 
ful. 

ELeaNnor: How about decorations? 
Corn, and pumpkins, and apples, and 
grapes? 

Bos: We could fix up a table and 
decorate those big screens with 
branches. 

Do.ores: Can anyone get hold of 
some corn stalks? 

Jack: I can bring a pumpkin. I’m 
pretty sure of that. 
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Tony: Oh, for a sheaf of wheat! 

Estuer: How about a string of 
gourds? 

Jor: You may not think much of 
this idea, but what about some potatoes? 

Exveanor: Oh, I just thought of 
celery! A big bunch of celery would 
be beeeeeautiful! 

Jagx: You'd think Eleanor was talk- 
ing about a bouquet of roses. (teasingly) 
Celery is beeeautiful! 

ELeanor. It is and besides, this is 
a harvest festival and celery is a lovely 
decoration for a harvest festival. 

Bos: You'll be talking about cabbage 
heads next. 

EvLeanor: Oh, thanks for the idea, 
Bob. Cabbages would be lovely, love- 
lier, loveliest! 

Jor: We'll have to hustle these plans 
along. We must meet with the repre- 
sentatives of the different classes and 
see what each group can bring for the 
harvest decorations. 

Tony: We must choose the songs 
and games for the festival. Let’s see 
whether we ali know the first stanza 
of America the Beautiful. 

Au: Oh, beautiful for spacious skies, 

EstuHer: For amber waves of grain, 

Tony: For purple mountain majesties 

Above the fruited plain. 

ALL: America! America! God shed 
His grace on thee, 

EvLeanor: And crown thy good with 
brotherhood 

ALL: From sea to shining sea. 

Music up as the curtains close. A 
Song Leader standing on the floor 





level speaks to the audience. “Wel- 
come to our Thanksgiving Festival, 
one and all. Everybody sing.” 


PART II 
The IhLanksgiving Festival 

The entire assembly joins in the 
singing of the first stanza of America 
the Beautiful as the curtains open. 
Singing with the audience, girls and 
boys begin to deck the stage for the 
festival coming from behind the scenes 
in this fashion — ' 
Business (for six girls and six boys) 

Boys 1, 2, 3- bring in corn stalks 
and branches 

Girl 1—appears with a basket of 
autumn flowers 

Girls 2, 3 — lay a cloth over the table 

Boys 1, 2, 3 — arrange cornstalks and 
branches against screens 

















Girl 1 — places flowers on the table 

Boys 4, 5— carry in a bushel basket 

Girl 4 — brings two tall candles 

Boys 1, 5—take pumpkins out of 
basket 

_ Girl 4— places candles on table 

Boys 1-5 — set pumpkins at base of 
screens 

Boys 1, 2, 3—fetch more brauches 
and cornstalks 

Girls 2, 3— confer with boys about 
pumpkins and branches 

Girl 5 — brings in a tray of fruit 

Girl 6 — brings in a string of gourds 

Boy 6 — brings in a bunch of celery 

Boys 4, 5 — exit with basket and re- 
turn with potatoes in it 


All—help to decide where gourds . 


should hang 

A place is found for the celery and 
for the fruit 

Potatoes are heaped on a tray 

Others may come bringing such 
things as tall grasses, ripe ears of corn, 
a sheaf of wheat, red berries, bitter- 
sweet, carrots, cauliflower, pineapple, 
grapefruit, loaf of bread. 

A speaking chorus stands on the floor 
level. After the singing of one stanza 
of America the Beautiful, the music 
changes to For the Beauty of the Earth 
played softly as a background for the 
choral voices speaking the following 
lines while the girls and boys on the 
stage continue to arrange the fruits of 
the harvest. 


THE SPEAKING CHORUS 
(arrangement for eight voices) 

Isr Voice: “Long and long has the 
grass been growing, 

ALL: “Long and long has the rain 
been falling, 

2nv Voice: “Long has the globe been 
rolling around.” (First three lines from 
Walt Whitman. ) 

Srp Vorce: Man sees that the earth 
is good. 

41H Voice: Wheat ripens in the yel- 
low fields, 

5TH Voice: The blossomy trees of 
springtime yield their harvest, 

67TH Voice: And pumpkins swell in 
the rows of corn. 

AL: Man sees that the earth is good 

7TH Voice: In every clime, 

ALL: And in every age, in every land, 
comes a time for the giving of thanks — 

8ru Voice: In the land of the olive 
tree and the lime, 

7tH Voice: In lands where the yel- 
low grain bends to the summer wind, 

61TH Voice: In the timber lands, 

57Tuw Voice: In the cotton lands, 

TH 
bunches of 


Voice: In lands where bright 


chili and bottle 
gourds hang by the doorposts. 

Art: Man sees that the earth is good 
and gives thanks 


Thanks tor 


peppers 


inp Voici the harvest 


home. 


Aux: Thanks for the fertile fields, 

2np Voice: Thanks for the rain and 
the sun, 

AL: Thanks for his daily bread. 

Ist Voice: Today, like the Pilgrims 
of old, 


With prayer and feasting and song, 
With games and laughter and fun, 
AL: We give thanks for the earth 
that is good. 
hst Voice: We give thanks for our 
daily bread. 
2np Voice: Thanks for the fertile 
fields, 
3rp Voice: Thanks for the rain and 
the sun, 
Aut: Thanks for the harvest home. 
The song leader places placards bear- 
ing the following words on easels in 
view of the audience. All join in singing 
the hymn that has served as _ back- 
ground music for the lines spoken by 
the choral group. 


For the beauty of the earth, 

For the glory of the skies, 

For the love which from our birth 
Over and around us lies, 

Lord of all to Thee we raise, 
This our hymn of gratéful praise. 


i GAMES . 


The decorating of the stage has been 
completed and the girls and boys, hav- 
ing arranged a semi-circle of chairs, are 


now seated. A Game Leader steps for- 
ward from the group on the stage and 
says, “With games and songs we cele- 
brate the festival of Thanksgiving. We 
will now play a name game.” 

Game: Bumpity-Bump-Bump 

“Be sure you know the name of the 
person on your right and on your left. 
IT will point to someone and say, 
‘Right, bumpity, bump, bump.’ If you 
do not speak the first name of the per- 
son at your right before the last ‘bump’ 
is said, you will be IT. If the player 
says, ‘Left, bumpity, bump, bump,’ you 
must name the person on your left. 
We will play the game in three sec- 
tions with three persons IT —two in 
the audience and one on the stage. 
We will play for three minutes.” The 
Game Leaders start the playing. The 
Song Leader calls time. 

Game: Change Chairs 

The Game Leader says, “We will 
play this game on the stage only. First 


we count around the circle giving 
everyone a number. If there are twenty 
of us, the numbers run from one to 
twenty. There must be one chair less 
than there are players. When IT calls 
two numbers, the persons whose num- 
bers are called must walk as they ex- 
change chairs. They may take long 
strides, but they may not run. IT tries 
to get one of the chairs as they change 
places. The player left without a chair 
is IT the next time. We will play for 
three minutes.” The Song Leader calls 
time. 


SONGS 
The Song Leader now directs the en 


- tire party in the singing of a round such 


as Are You Sleeping? This is followed 
by the stunt song, Old MacDonald Had 
a Farm, after which everybody sings 
Home on the Range. 


CHARADES AND FOLK SONGS 


The players on the stage ask the 
audience to guess the words enacted 
by them — pumpkin, carpet, corn 
shock, Thanksgiving, etc. Players on the 
stage form a set and dance Jennie, 
Crack Corn or any other simple reel 
or round. 


FINALE 


The festival ends on a note of 
solemnity as all sing Praise for Bread, 
the words of which are placed befor: 
the audience on the easels. 


Evening has come, the board is 
,y Spread. 

Thanks be to Him who giveth bread: 

Praise God for bread. 


If the school wishes to make this 
gathering an occasion for remembering 
those without bread, the festival could 
end with a procession in which pupils 
and guests join to place their gifts of 
food on a table at the door. Announce- 
ment of such a plan would be made 
in advance of the festival. Contact 
CARE, 50 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y., for advice on food packages. 

You will find all the suggested 
songs in Hostelers Sing, published by 
American Youth Hostels, Inc., North- 
field, Mass., price 25c, and in The Red 
Book — Twice 55 Games with Music, 
published by C. C. Birchard & Com 


pany, Boston, Mass., price 25c. 


Copyright Notice 
“Thanksgiving Festival,” is fully pro- 
tected by copyright by the publishers 
of Junior Scholastic. A school or class- 


room having group subscriptions to 
Junior Scholastic is hereby granted per- 
mission to produce the play without 
payment of royalty. All other rights ar« 
strictly reserved and permission for 
such must be obtained through Junior 
Scholastic. 



















the Pterodactyt 


that helped make cars go 





ETROLEUM was formed in the earth’s crust 
Pade of years ago. Scientists believe it 
came from strange prehistoric vegetables and from 
the bodies of the great reptiles that then roamed 
and flew over the earth. 


‘ When it was finally discovered, 
fra d 
people didn’t know what to 


Ss do with the oily, sticky 
> liquid. They tried 





it for healing 
the sick and em- 
balming the dead. 





Kerosene was made from it for the lamps 
people used before electric lights. 


Then came the automobile. And gaso- 

line, which is made from petroleum, 

had to be improved greatly before 
automobiles could be developed very far. 


So, as part of their plan of making more and better 
things for more people, General Motors set out 
to find how gasoline could be made better. 


In GM’s 


motor fuels burning inside engines through quartz 


laboratories, scientists have watched 
windows. They’ve analyzed the elements in burn- 
ing gasoline by studying the light with a special 
spectrograph —they ve even analyzed invisible light 


rays with special equipment they invented. 
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gasbliné“GM developed crank- 


fase ventilation to air out 





“ee 
* 


metal-eating vapors and gases 
inside engines. And GM’s 
fuel studies helped produce 


modern high- powered 
engines. 


é 





These are just a few examples of the many ways 
in whjch GM works on improving motoring, not 
just cars—of how GM has helped turn the uncer- 
tain automobiling of Grandfather’s day into the 
pleasure of modern driving. 


And GM is still plugging away at the job of?mak- 
ing cars better and better. 


This is just one more reason why GM gives so much 
in good motoring. It’s just one more reason why, 
when you hear folks talking about cars, you'll hear 
them agree that General Motors gives more value. 


(ie AND BETTER THINGS 





\) FOR MORE PEOPLES? 
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Out of such studies men have learned more and | Gi 
‘ . ‘ < < c i 
ives More Value 
nore about what makes cars go. y, 
(;M’s research showed how to make anti-knock gaso- 
:, : 4 ' On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, GVgb 
line and how to increase the octane rating or power of 350 Mutuol stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE ° AC TRUCK & COACH GM DIESEL DEICO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 




















FOR YOUR REGULAR SHOPWORK 


ENTER THE 


1948 Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards 


PRIZES-CASH AND MERCHANDISE - 


For Junior and Senior High School Students 


Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 
Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum 
- Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 


Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 


Graphic Arts—Printing 


All prizewinning entries and other selected projects will be 

exhibited in the Second National Industrial Arts Fair at the 

Chicago Museum of Science and Industry next summer. 
TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA .. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BERTON PLASTICS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION ASSN. 
Washington, D. C. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
South Bend, Ind. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
HIGGINS INK CO., INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO., West Springfield, Mass. 





ASK YOUR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER FOR DETAILS 
OR WRITE FOR A RULES BOOKLET TO 
SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 

220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 









Capsule Living 

Mr. Green: “I’ve been feeling kind 
of run down lately and I’ve been taking 
vitamin pills. But they don’t seem to 
help me.” 

Mr. Jones: “Maybe it’s your diet. 
What do you eat?” 

Mr. Green: “Oh, do you have to eat 
vhen you take vitamin pills?” 
J Janet Ames, Watertown, Mass. 





Doing unto Others 
Mrs. Jones: “I don’t like our next- 
door neighbor. She’s the kind who turns 
around and stares at you.” 
Mrs. Brown: “Is she? How do you 
know ?” 
Maxine Jayner, Yadkinville, N.C. 


Just a Second, Bud 
Customer: “I understand that this is 
a secondhand store.” 
Clerk: “Yes, sir, it is.” 
Customer: “Okay, I want one for my 


W atch.” 


Laura Humphries, Alger School, Detroit, Mich 


Could Be 
Teacher: “What did you eat for 
breakfast, Tom?” 
Tom: “T et 6 eggs.” 
Teacher: “You mean ATE.” 
Tom: “Well, maybe it was eight I et!” 


Betty Namec, Beals School, Omaha, Neb. 


A Girl of Few Words 

Little Susie (talking over the tele- 
phone): “Hello. It certainly is. Good 
bye.” 

Mother: “Susie, why were you so 

ut?” 

Susie: “I wasn’t curt. When the voice 
said, “Long distance from Chicago,’ I 
said, “It certainly is.’” 

Hugh R. Smith, Mytic, Conn. 


Keep It Clean 
Mother: “Greta, why do you have on 
two aprons?” 
Greta: “Because the one I have on 


inder this one is clean.” 
Beverly Bowen, Randolph (Vt.) H.S 


Agreeable Fish 
Customer: “Are raw oysters healthy?” 
Cook: “Well, I never heard one com- 
plain!” 
} ; 


Richard Mazeikis, Mona Beach School, 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. 


Joke of the Week 


Teacher: “I don’t see how one person 


could make so many mistakes in one 
lesson.” 










Jim: “It wasn’t just one person — 


my father helped me!” 
Tommy Wine, Oelwein (Ia.) Junior H.8. 
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WONDERFUL TO GIVE OR GET... 


Waterman's 
new Crusader *) 





SPECIAL SMART STYLES for boys, for girls 


See what a whale of a lot. more you gét for your 
money in Waterman’s new Crusader! Wonderfully 
smart styling that makes it look like it costs 
twice as much! Important exclusive 

quality features that mean years 
more usefulness . . . more writing 
pleasure. Anybody on your list 
will be glad to get a Crusader for 
a gift! If you want one— 

drop a hint now where -¥ 
it will do the most good! 
L. E. Waterman Co., 

344 Hudson Street, 

New York 13, 
New York. 






















YOUNG 
WRITERS! 
Win cash prizes for 
your stories, poems, 
essays. Contest ——- 
by Waterman’s. For free rules, 
write Scholastic Writing Awards, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Vi 


50% more ink for your 15¢ 
Waterman's famous inks now sold in two 
handy size Tip-Fill Bottles. Regular, still 
10¢. Big economy size, 15¢—gives you | 
50% more ink for your money than other 
15¢ brands. Choice of popular colors. 


“Ne olhen pen writes Yhea 


F Watermans 



































a few seeds. What fun it would be to 
have a ‘little garden all of her own. 

Now Susie didn’t know how to read 
because she was only in the kindergar- 
ten. So she didn’t know what kinds of 
seeds she was planting. But she took 
some of the seeds and went behind her 
playhouse. She started raking and’ hoe- 
ing the ground with her toy rake and 
hoe. Then she planted some seeds. 

When Susie’s mother came home she 
said, “I thought I had more seeds than 
this.” 

Every day Susie sneaked outside and 
hoed and watered her garden. Then one 
day when she went out she saw some 


Junior Writers 


Susie’s Garden 


One sunny spring day Susie’s mother 
said she was going to the store to buy 
some groceries, She told Susie not to 
get into the seeds she had bought for 
the garden the day before. Susie said 
she wouldn't, and went outside to play. 

Soon all of her girl friends had to 
go in. Susie thought and thought. What 
could she do? Finally she had an idea. 
Mother wouldn’t know if she took just 





Delta Scroll Saws 


Delta Lathes Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


Ask your shop instructor how. 


you have a chance to win 


a famous Delta Power Tool 


... by entering the Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 
Your woodworking ability may 
earn you the thrill and distinction 
of winning a popular Delta Power 
Tool. There are many Delta Tools 
offered as exciting awards 


tion. You pay no entry fees or 
other charges. Ask your shop 
teacher now for complete details 
and rules. Then get busy on the 
entry you hope makes 
in the Woodworking Di- you a happy winner — 
visions of the Scholastic and a proud owner of a 
Industrial Arts Competi- MIL A EE Delta Power Tool. 





If your instructor lacks complete information on the 
Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Competition, ask him to write for particulars to Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


lake" ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
oe MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


General Sales Office 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2 


ILLINOIS 





lovely flowers in her garden, but she 
dared not tell her mother about them o; 
she would surely have gotten a spank 
ing. So that day Susie could show the 
flowers only to her friend, Marie. Marie 
also thought they were lovely. 

The next day Susie went out again 
Right beside her beautiful flowers ther 
were two rows of onions. On the othe: 
side of the flowers were three rows of 
spinach and two rows of carrots. Susi: 
hated spinach and carrots. 

When she told her mother what sly 
had done, she didn’t get a spanking 
because her garden gave her her punish- 
ment, She had to eat all the spinac! 
and all the carrots. 

You might be wondering about the 
flowers. Well, the onions’ smell over 
powered the flowers so that they wilted 
and died. 


Lorraine Gray, 6th Grade 
Raupp School, Lincoln Park, Mich 


If | Was a Boy 
Sometimes wish I weren't a girl, 
Like to be a boy 
With untrained hair and freckled fac: 
I'd choose the name of Roy. 


I'd pick on all the little kids, 
And leave the big ones be. 
I'd sic the dog upon the cat, 
And climb the apple tree. 


I'd shoot at birds and steal their eggs 
Be as bad as bad can be. 

That is, if I was a little boy 
And not a girl like me. 


Ona Dike, 9th Grade 
McCook (Neb.) Junior High School 


§-T-A-R-RE-D W-0-R-D-S 


abolished (uh-BOLL-ihshed). D 
away with; put an end to. From t! 
Latin abolescere, meaning “to peris 

aggression (uh-GREHSH-uhn). \\ 
like action. From the Latin ad mea 
ing -“to” and gradi meaning ‘st 
Aggression, therefore, is a step towa 
war. 

cornucopia (kor - nu - KO - pih 
From the Latin cornu copiae mea! 
“horn of plenty.” The cornucopia 
always shown as overflowing. It 
symbol of abundance. 

persecuted (PUHR - seh - ku - teh 
Made to suffer because of religi 
beliefs. Severely and unjustly treated 


NAMES AND PLACES 


(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Ankara (AHNG-kuh-ruh). 

Bosporus (BOS-po-ruhs. Pronoun 
the o in BOS as in not.) 

Dardanelles (dahr-duh-NEHLZ). 

Ismet Inonu (ish-MEHT EE-no-nu 

Marmora (MAHR-mo-ruh). 

Mustapha Kemal Ataturk (MOOS 
tuh-fuh ke-MAHL ah-tuh-TURK). 













pe was writing an essay about 

his mother’s garden. He wrote “The 
ses smell”—and then he stopped. 
Should he say “smell sweet” or “smell 
weetly”? 

“Roses smell sweet” sounded better 
to Peter. But he knew that an adjective 
such as sweet doesn’t modify a verb. 
So he thought he should use the adverb, 
weetly. 

Peter was right the first time. He 
hould have written “The roses smell 
weet.” Why? 

The verb to smell has two meanings: 
1) to detect an odor; (2) to give off 
in odor. Only people and animals have 
the power to smell something or detect 
n odor. 

If you smell well, your nose is in 
good condition. You notice odors quick- 
y. If you smell good, you are giving 

ff a nice odor. 

A rose does not have a nose. So a 
se cannot smell well. 

When we say that a rose smells good 
x sweet, we are describing a quality 
‘f the rose. We are not describing the 








verb. So we use an adjective to de- 
scribe the rose, which is a noun. 
Here is a rose smelling sweetly. 





Here is a rose smelling sweet. 





The same thing is true of the other 
verbs which have to do with our five 
senses (seeing, hearing, smelling, tast- 


ing, and feeling). These verbs 
meanings: 
look — to see, to stare 


to appear or seem 


taste — to sample, to try 
to have a flavor 


feel —to touch 
to be 

sound — to make a noise 
to seem 


When we use the second meanings, 
we are describing qualities. So we use 
adjectives not adverbs. For example, 

“ »” 
we say, “The apple tasted sour. 

NOT: 





“The apple tasted sourly.” 


We say, “The roast looked tender.” 
NOT: 





have two ¥ 

“The roast looked tenderly. 

Here is an important exception. 
When you are speaking of your health, 
say: “I am feeling well, thank you.” Do 
not say: “I am feeling good, thank you.” 





AU IN AWARDS FOR B 





Michael Welther 
Detroit, Mich. 
First award, 
$5,000 Scholarship 


Hutchinson, Kans. 


Duplicate first award, 
$5,000 Scholarship 





" John R. Chadima 





Donald F. Schenheltz, 


By 





Wm. Bowman 
Bell, Calif. 
Second award; 
$3,000 Scholarship 





Rebert Welther Douglas £. Brown Charles Jordan 
Detroit, Mich. Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Hatboro, Pa. Cambridge, Mass. 
First award, Duplicate first award Second award, First award, 
$5,000 Scholarship $5,000 Scholarship $3,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarship 
Donald A. $' James Mariel Philip Rauth 
Buffalo N. Y. Canton, Ohio York; Nebr. 
Second award; First award, Second award; 
$2,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarship $2,000 Scholarship 











More than 700 awards — 8 university schol- 
arships, $1,000 to $4,000 each, cash awards, 
trips —in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild 1948 model-building competition 


Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1947, may enter the competition to 
design and build a model car. Junior and Senior 
Divisions with identical awards let you compete with 
boys your own age. There are no dues or entrance 
fees, and awards include Model Builders’ Tool 
Chests, cash, all-expense trips to the Guild conven- 
tion and 8 university scholarships worth $1,000 to 
$4,000 each. (Duplicate awards are given if sons of 
General Motors employes win.) 

Judges include deans or presidents of 10 leading 
technical schools and universities. 

Write for free membership. Each new member 
receives a membership card and button, a full set of 
plans and instructions, all free. Competition closes 
July 1, 1948. 

You can win one of these awards! Mail the coupon 
NOW and get started. 
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| FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD, 
| Sponsored by: Fisher Body Division of General Motors, | 
" General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan ' 
i Gentlemen: Enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftaman’s € 
Guild 1948 Model Car Competition. Send me full instruc- | 

I tions, without charge. | 
| Name a j 
! Address a | 
City Pas Zone State__ 
, I was born on the __day of — = 7 
| Parent or guardian 
{| Name of school | 
{ City State. Dept. 6 | 
! 


a 











Twin Poison 


EXT to people who play the tenor 

sax, the bravest men I know are the 
All-American pickers. What a nerve 
those guys have! Imagine trying to 
comb 11 stars from the thousands who 
play the game all over the country. 

Every once in a while, however, a 


couple of stars come along whose All- 
American class is obvious, even to your 
Aunt Minnie. Take Blanchard and 
Davis, for instance. During the past 
three seasons with Army, they were as 
clearly All-American as banana splits. 

B. and D. won't be up for renomina- 
tion this year, as they are now second 
louies in the regular army. But two 
other guys are around who are a cinch 
to make everybody's All-American. I 
refer to Johnny Lujack, Notre Dame 
quarterback, and Bob (“Chap”) Chap- 
puis, Michigan halfback. 

Johnny is a deadly passer, a shrewd 
signal caller, and a marvelous ball- 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 





PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULE 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

- Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


a $25.00 
— $15.00 


3rd prize — as 


-. 15 prizes 
4th prize 
of $1 00 each. 
Men- 
8 ot. 


Ist prize 
2nd prize 


100 Honorable 


tion Prizes — 2 


packed tins of judges. 


vacuum 
Planters Peanvts.- 


- Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

- Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

- Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 


The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 


issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied: for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 





handler; while “Chap” is just about 
the hardest, shiftiest runner in college 
football. He is a 1,000-yard-a-year man 
Last year he set a Big Nine record by, 
gaining 1,039 yards running and pass 
ing. He'll probably boost the record 
this year. 

Hitting a line is cream-puff stuff to 
Chappuis after what he went through 
during the war. He was a radio gunne: 
on a B-25. On his 2lst bombing mis 
sion on Feb. 13, 1945, he bailed out of 
a riddled plane over northern Italy 
With the aid of the Italian unde: 
ground, he played hide-and-seek with 


the Nazis until V-E day. 


ae Luyack, as I mentioned in an 
earlier column, is one of the three four 
letter men in Notre Dame history (foot 
ball, baseball, basketball, and track). 

At Connellsville (Pa.) High he is 
remembered as the greatest athlete the 
school has ever had. In addition to 
being an all-state quarterback, he was 
the captain and high scorer of th 
basketball team and played a good 
enough shortstop on the baseball team 
to get a bid from the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. He was also an honor student 
for two years. 

After graduation he received scholar 
ship offers from 13 colleges. He chose 
Notre Dame. In his first spring at South 
Bend, he elected to go out for track 
instead of baseball. 

When the baseball team dropped 
five games in a row, the coach per- 
suaded Johnny to join the nine for a 
game against Western Michigan. 

He smacked three hits and led the 
team to a 3-1 victory. Between innings 
still in baseball uniform, he trotted to 
an adjacent field and won the javelin 
throw in a track meet against De Pauw 
U. He might have won the high jump 
too, but his baggy baseball pants 
knocked off the bar at 5 ft. 10 in. 

H. L. Masin, Sports Editor 


’ 


Bob Chappuis 
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:Cifizenship Quiz @& 


These questions are based on articles 3 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 8 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 7 


2 
cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. U. AND N. 


We think of U.N. as initials of peace 

cause we hope the U.N. will keep 
vorld peace. People and places of Tur- 

vy have the letters U and N in their 
mes. Below you will find 8 of them. 
rhe letters U and N have been filled 

in their proper places in each name. 
Fill in the other letters. Use the defi- 
nitions under the words to help you. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 40. 


eee 


See oleae 7 ae aon 
ee TC eee 
3 i N 
{ . 
5. 7 N | gee 
6. Sg 
7; cee Et oe pcmane! aed 
GR. aia MR eee 


Definitions 


1. First President of Turkey. 

2. One of two continents in which 
Turkey is located. 

3. Name of Turkey’s former Empire. 

4. Capital of Turkey, 


5. City of Turkey, once called Con- 
stantinople. 
6. Province of Turkey claimed by 
Russia. 
7. Name of Turkey in Asia. 
8. Last name of Turkey’s President. 
My score____ 


2. WORD MATCH 


Match the following. Score 2 points 
each, Total, 10. 





SS a. narrow waterway 
2. sachem b_ Turkish ruler 
—__3. strait c. candy 
_4. halvah_ d. hat 
__5. sultan e. Indiar Chief 
My score 


3. GOOD GRAMMAR 

Underline the word that correctly 
ends each of the following sentences. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. Silk feels (smooth, smoothly). 

2. Jane feels (well, good). 

3. The music sounds (loud, loudly). 

4. This steak tastes (tender, ten- 
derly). 

My score 


17 


4. WHAT YEAR? 


Fill in each of the following blanks 
with a year. Score 5 points each. Total, 
10. 


1. The Pilgrims of Plymouth Colony 
he!d their first Thanksgiving in ——_. 
2. Turkey became a _ republic in 





My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers on the lines pro- 
vided under the pictures, Score 5 points 
for each part of the first question and 
5 points for the second. Total 20. 

















1. Name these three 
bodies of water. 


2. This is a drawing 
of a (1) capricorn; 




















FE (2) cornucopia; (3) 
2. unicorn. 

3. 

My score My total score 





PLATTER SPINNERS GIVE 
FROSTY COKE A BIG HAND 






Ask for it either way...both f 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 








Ger FAS r 
QP and DOWN Relief 


Are you miserable with coughs 
from colds or smoking? Suffer 
with stuffy 
—fast... 
up and down 
Brothers medication goes 


nose? Here’s relief 
cough drops that work 
Famous Smith 
down to ease 
tickle, soothe irritated membranes. Menthol 
vapors go up to bring cool comfort to stuffy 
Smith Brothers are richer in menthol 
Smith 


Trade” 


nose 
Brothers medication. 


“Mark” 


_ plus e reclusive 


Look for “ and on orange 


box. Buy them today. STILL ONLY Ly 


SMITH BROTHERS 


MENTHOL 


COUGH DROPS 


MEDICATED 





Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia’’ 
—absolutely FREE to applli- 
cants for foreign approvals 


becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna + California 








<rproo4 ma—-ZzF 














different 
Perfota 
Approval sheet 
Approval Ap 
STAMP CO 


FREE Surprise package f Stamps 12 
Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 
of Stamp Hinges ! 


for duplicate Stamps 1 rare triangle. To 
if 
I 


ion Gauge ipply 


plicants sending Postage BELAIR 
49 Belair Road. Baltimore 13. Md 


TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 
aan WASHINCTON OLD CLORY" G OTHERS 


Famous Managua-Nicaragua’’ Dia 
mond Shaped Stamp. gorgeous Ecua- 
dor showing Washington, American 
Eagle & UV S. Flag in NATURAL 
. also Fezzan 
stamp, 
Commemorative, $100 
Shanghai, Trieste 
stamp Corsica, ey Desert, Anzac 
ials, Antique issue, others. 
EVERYTHING ‘Se with Approvais. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. Dept. 7. Little Rock, Ark. 


“French For- 





LUXEMBOURG’S 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


Luxembourg, that small nation in Eu- 
rope surrounded by France, Belgium 
and Germany, observed October 24th 
as a Thanksgiving Day. The day was 
set aside by the Luxembourg govern- 
ment as a Thanksgiving Day in memory 
of General George S. Patton, Com- 
mander of the U S, Third Army that 
liberated Luxembourg in September, 
1944 


FR Nebiidhidedda” *| 


For the occasion, Luxembourg issued 
tour stamps honoring the U. S. general. 
The 3,50 frane stamp (see above) shows 
a portrait of General Patton, with tanks 
and a broken chain at the right to sym- 
bolize the release of Luxembourg from 
Nazi Germany's bondage. The skyline 
of the city of Luxembourg, the nation’s 
capital, is shown in the background. 

October 24th was also the day the 
Luxembourg government opened the 
new highway named Freedom Road, 
which follows the route taken by Gen- 
eral Patton’s Third Army to reach Ger- 
many through Luxembourg. 

General Patton’s army started from 
Normandy, in France, where the Allies 
made their invasion on D Day, June 6, 
1944. France, too, has made a modern 
highway of the route followed by Pat- 
ton’s army, and has issued a set of 
stamps to celebrate completion of the 
highway. The French call the highway, 
Voie de la Liberte, meaning “Liberty 
Road” or “The Liberty Way.” 


Everglades Stamp 


A 3-cent commemorative stamp hon- 
oring the new Everglades Nationa] Park 
in Florida will be issued on the day 
that the new park is dedicated — De- 
cember 5. The design of the stamp will 
include an outline map of Florida show- 
ing the Everglades National Park area. 
In the foreground will be a great white 
heron. As soon as an advance picture 
of the stamp is available, we will pub- 
lish it in this column. 





For Your Guidance 


When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisemen:; 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp deale,; 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisemen; 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “‘approvals,’’ the 
stamp dealer wil! send you in addition to a; 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance 
selection of other stamp: known as “approvals 
Each of these approval’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamp; 

you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to hme if you do not intend to 
buy any of the pproval’ stamps return then 

promptly, being oul ul to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the _ Stamps. 


| “STAMP FINDER”! 


je --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
Lf ‘ou instantly to ide: 

° 
cult st s and 
from. fine 


pag fe te ge 
Ree eee eneeng 35 wostace: 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY 6Gox 594. CALAIS. MAINE 


py 310.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamps 
from Africa, South America, Free French, Cape Jut 
Palestine, etc. Includes A we commemoratives 
stamps worth up to 50 This offer sent for 10¢ 
Approval os a ants miy “) AMESTOWN STAMP Co., Dent 
12. Jamestown, N. Y. 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLO 
Roosevelt Set COMPLETE. $5.00 & $10.00 stamos 
Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard Commemoratives 
19th Century Revenues; Columbian Exposition Com 
mem.:; Battleship & Large Revenues. Everything ONLY 

to U.S. Approval Buyers. 
Metropolitan Stamp Co., 


y 


a 


Dept. 3! 140 Nassau St.. N.Y. 7 


ed PER 
METER SCALE. Given to Approval Ap- 
plicants who send 10< for mailing to 














Beautifully iltustrated! United States 
Stamps rgains in Packets. Albums 
2 Collector & Supplies. Special Offers! 
HARRIS 6 CO. 107 Transit Bidg. ., BOSTON, MASS 
DIFFERENT 
INDIA 
to approval aplicants. a 
Premiums with purchases. 
BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N.) 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
FREE! FOR NOVEMBER ONLY! 
bd LUXEMBOURG STAMPS INCLUDING 
Commemorative Worth 50c to WRITE 
Collectors Requesting Approvals. NOW! 
Sunlite Stamp Co., Box J, 29 Lincoln Rd., B’klyn 25, N. Y 
F Re E E! DIFERENT STAMPS 
Free to Approval Applicants, Big lists included 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J 
“$POTLIGHT your collection with this Sidnal offer 
150 U. S., 100 foreign stamps and 1000 peelable 
stamp hinges along with San Marino Roosevelt is 
sue. Send $1.00 for this generous offer.” 
Sidnal Stamp Co., 1518 S. Brown St., Dayton 9, ° 
FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE. 
FASCINATING AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY STRANGE 
AND BEAUTIFUL LANDS REPRESENTED, INCLUDING 
LARGE, OBSOLETE LIBERIAN ISSUE TO APPROVA\ 
APPLICANTS. 3c POSTAGE PLEASE. 
RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 
30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 107 
F 
100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.0 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Po 
FREE! “RUSSIAN BEAR IN BERLIN’ STAMP! 
Odd Bolshevik issue for Occupied Bertin (showing Gr 
ning Russian FHear!); also $4.00 U. S., French Gui 
‘Devil’s Is'and), Anzac Silver Jubilee, 50 -r. old Gua 
emala Antique, Morocco Airmail, Vatican ‘* ‘* stan 


Free Italy ‘‘She Wolf’’ stamp, with Colonials, 
aoe & Jungle issues, ete. ALL 


Savas 
FREE with approv 

Se postage. HOBBY-STAMP DEPT., PF. O. Box 8399-/ 
tos ANGELES 16, CALIF. 
















ou Can Build 
st 
SLICKER 








Challenger 
Power 
Ice Boat 
Model 


we J 
PLASTIC WOO 


PLASTIC WOOD molds right into the 
lines of your model. Won't chip, crack or 
split! Handles like putty... hardens into 
wood. Can be carved, sawed and sanded. 
Ready to use. Takes dope or paint. 











YOU'LL WANT Plastic Wood Solvent, too! 
Makes a perfect filler when mixed with 
Plastic Wood. Solvent removes Plastic 
Wood from tools and hands. Solvent is 
also used as a dope thinner! 


FREE BOQKLET 

“Slick New Tricks for Building 
Better Model Planes."’ Ask your 
local model dealer or write Boyle- 
Midway Inc., 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 









Swell 
for patching 
broken balsa! 


Tube or Can 








TM, REG 
U.S. PAT. OFF 


PLASTIC WOOD 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 














quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. Write 
j)| today. Dept. >, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 











\dvertisements in Junior Scholastic are guides 

education, health or fun. They are worthy of 

r attention. Please remember to mention Junior 
Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 


FRIENDSHIP LOG 


A MEMORY BOOK—Separate pages to be filled in 
by each of your many friends. Spaces for photo, 
autograph, address, birthday, likes and dislikes, 
fovorite movie star, favorite boy’s and girl’s name, 
fe ambition, etc. Handsome red flexible leather- 
ette cover, gold title, 90 pages. 


A WONDERFUL GIFT 
ONLY 


$1.00 


POSTPAID 















ORDER FROM YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER OR DIRECT 


FREDERICK H. BEACH, Dept. S-1 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


nelose $ for FRIENDSHIP LOGS 
NAME 
STREET ER ee ee ee 

fp fee ee Ae Senne a STATE 
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It takes 30 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 1/3 points for each word you get 
right, and see how close you can come to the 
perfect score of 100. 


1. Goat with long, silky hair. Also the 
English spelling of the capital of 
Turkey. 

7. Country in S. W. Asia and S. E. 
Europe. 

8. Seventh tone of scale. 

9. Turkish governor. 

11. To rent property. 

13. Great amount. 

14. Derived from. 

16. Abbr. for northeast. 

17. A color. 

19. Grasp suddenly 

21. First number. 

22. Short word for mother. 

24. Kind of vegetable (plural). 

27. Remains on one’s feet. 


1. Prep. used to show where. 

2. Dry fruit with shell. 

3. To broil. 

4. Slang abbr. meaning all right. 

5. Something paid back. 

6. Affirmative votes spoken aloud. 

10. You (old use). 

12. Very long time. 

14, The East. 

15. Red cap formerly worn by Turkish 
men. 

18. An evil spirit. 

19. Thus. 

20. Seaport in southwestern Turkey, 

23. Conjunction meaning also. 

25. Abbr. for Iowa. 

26. Abbr. for steamship. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-gas; 4-imp; 5-elm; 6-seam; 8-sane; 
9- Mo.; 1l-mad; 12-woe; 13-pal; 14-oar; 15-eat; 
16-orb; 17-an; 18-bird; 20-urge; 21-bad; 22-fin; 
23-ads. 

DOWN: 1-Gilead; 2-Amman; 3-sp.; 5-EsSalt; 
7-me; 9-Moab; 10-o0’er; 11-Ma’an; 12-worded; 13- 
pea; 16-organs; 18-bu; 19-Irbid; 22-fa. 




















WEAREVER PACEMAKER 


SET #4.25* 
PEN ALONE 82.75* 


@ 12 Karat Gold Filled Cap 

@ 14 Karat Solid Gold Point 

@ Exquisite Modern Design 

@ Superb Craftsmanship 
Another Outstanding Value by 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
FOUNTAIN PEN MANUFACTURER 


Other Sets #1.75 and #2.75 


At leading chain, drug, department 
and stationery stores 


Watialias 


Told zlaale] 4-14 


*Plus Fed. Tax 





© 1947 David Kahn, inc. 














After a few sets on the dance floor, you need 


a rest period to relax and gather energy for 
the ‘‘second half.’ That's the purpose of the 
intermission. And that is also the purpose of 
crisp, meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS—the cheap- 
est, most flavorsome, quick-energy snack on 
the market. So sit back and let PLANTERS do 
the “‘rest’’ for you. It's all in the bag—a pea- 


A ens 
Vs 


PLANTERS 




















nut that is tops in flavor and that is unsur- 
passed as an energy food. In addition to be- 
ing delicious and relaxing, PLANTERS PEA- 
NUTS offer one of the very best sources of 
complete protein and body-building iron. 
That is why so many active people depend 
on PLANTERS for extra nourishment. And for 
another tasty stamina-building treat, try the 
5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 


rx s 


PEANUTS 












TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Free Labor 


What does “free labor” mean? To 
nake this question real, start your stu- 
dents “at home.” Contact labor and 
manufacturing groups in your commu- 
nity; talk with them and have them 
talk to your students. They may have 
posters, ete., which you can use. Gen- 
eral source: U. S. Dept. of Labor. 

PAMPHLETS: Employer-Employee Co- 
peration (You and Industry Booklets, 
42). Nat’l Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49 St., N. Y. 19. Your Stake in Coll- 
lective Bargaining (No. 117, 46), Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 220 E. 38 St., 
New York 16, 20c. Revision of the Wag- 
er Act (’46), Editorial Research Re- 
vorts, 1205-19th St., N. W., Wash. 5, 


The City 


Here are selections your English class 

ll enjoy. 

Fiction: Story of Mankind, H. W. 
Yan Loon, (Garden City Pub. Co.), 
51. Junior Miss, Sally Benson (Random 
House, ’41), $2. Welcome to the City, 
Irwin Shaw (Random House, ’42). $2. 
Years of Illusion, Harold Sinclair 
Doubleday, *41), $2.75. 

NonFictTion: Deep South, A. Davis 
id others (University of Chicago, ’41), 
$4.50. Inside U. S. A., John Gunther 
Harper, 47), $5. Cities of America, 
George Sessions Perry, (Whittlesey 
House, ’47), $3.50. Our Fair City, Rob- 
ert §. Allen (Vanguard, 47), $3.50. 
From Alley Pond to Rockefeller Center, 


France 


PAMPHLETS: Empire of France (Vol. 
No. 4, ’47), Editorial Research Re- 
rts, 1205-19th Street, Wash. 6, D. C., 
75c to libraries, $1 to others. Struggle 
for a New France, W. N. Hadsel (Re- 
orts, Vol. 20, No. 9, 44), 25c. France: 
Crossroads to a Continent, H. H. Mil- 

r (Headline Series,,No. 49, °44), 25c; 
oth Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 
St., New York 16. 

MaGazines: “France Tightens Her 
Belt,” Senior Scholastic, March 4, ’46. 
France Finds a New Threat to Her 
Security,” Sat. Eve. Post, Sept. 27, ’47. 
Reestablishment of the Republic in 
france: The De Gaulle Era, 1944-45,” 
|. E. Sawyer, Political Science Quar- 


Democracy Series No. 13, in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


D. C. $1. Labor and Management (Vol. 
ix, No. 6, 44), Building America, 2 W. 
45 St., N. Y. 19. 

ARTICLE: “Putting the Taft-Hartley 
Act in the Balance Scale,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, Oct. 27, ’47. 

Books: Federal Regulation of Labor 
Unions, J. V. Garland (The Reference 
Shelf, H. W. Wilson Co., ’42), $1.25. 
Labor in America, Harold U. Faulkner 
and Mark Starr (Harper, °44), $1.60. 
When Labor Organiz s, Robert Brooks 
(Yale University Press, 37), $3. Work- 
ers Before and After Lenin, -Manya 
Gordon, (Dutton, *41), $3.50. Forced 
Labor in Soviet Russia, Dallin & Nico- 
laevsky, (Yale Univ. Press, 47), $3.75. 


December 15 in Senior, 


Advanced English Ed. 


Henry C. Brown (Dutton, 37), $3.50. 

Piays: Dead End, S. Kingsley; now 
available in Sixteen Famous American 
Plays (Random House, °39), $1.95; 
Modern Library, $1.75. Fall of the City, 
Archibald MacLeish (Rinehart, °37); 
out of print, but libraries have it. 

Scripts: An Industrial City (Ameri- 
cans All — Immigrants All, No. 128), 
30 min., loan; Answer Me This: Cities 
Series, 15-min. scripts; all from Radio 
Script Exchange, U. S. Office of Educ., 
Wash. 25, D. C. 

Firms: This Is Tomorrow. Prod. 
MGM. sd. b&w. 11 min. Rent or sale. 
Teaching Film Custodians. Cut ver- 
sion of The City, famous documentary. 


December 15 in 
World Week 


terly, Sept. ’47. “Best Thing in France 
Today; Monnet Plan,” M. L. Hoffman, 
Harper's, Sept. ’47. “Bread, Symbol of 
Unrest in France,” H. Callender, New 
York Times Magazine, June 15, ’47. 

Booxs: Growth of the French Na- 
tion, George B. Adams, Macmillan, $3. 
All the Best in France, S. A. Clark 
(Dodd, °47), $3.50. 

Fits: A. F. Films Inc., New York; 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


French Press and Information Service, . 


New York; Nu-Art Films, Inc., New 
York; March of Time, New York; all 
have films on France. Write for lists. 
Sues: Society for Visual Education, 
Chicago, has over 100 Kodachromes of 
France. Write for catalogue. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


Coming Up 
in Senior Scholastic 
November 24, 1947 
NO ISSUE: THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY 


December 1, 1947 


Social Studies Classes: Czechoslo- 
vakia, Crossroad between Two Worlds; 
Installment Buying. Commager: Euro- 
pean Wars Divide American Opinion. 

All Classes: Democracy series — 


‘Learning Democracy in School; Free- 


dom Train feature. 

English Classes: Theme — The Small 
Town; Excerpts from Happy Land by 
MacKinlay Kantor. Grammar: Verbs — 
Article II; Poetry Quiz and Book Re- 
view. 

December 8, 1947 

Social Studies Classes: Special Issue 
on New Nations of Asia. 

All Classes: Democracy Series—Free 
Enterprise. 

English Classes: Christmas Issue. 


Christmas 


December 15 in all 


Scholastic Magazines 





Here are recordings and scripts for 
Christmas programs. See your local rec- 
ord dealer for albums of Christmas mu- 
sic. See albums by Fred Waring and 
Bob Shaw. Next week Scholastic Teach- 
er presents a list of Christmas films. 

Recorpincs: A Christmas Carol, 
Ronald Colman narrating, Decca (DA 
290), $3.85. A Christmas Gift (The 
story of the “Juggler of Our Lady”), 
John Nesbitt narrating, Decca (A 357), 
$4.85. The Littlest Angel, by Tazewell, 
L. Young narrating, Decca (DA 399), 
$3. Dickens’ Christmas Carol, Basil 
Rathbone narrating, Columbia (M553), 
$3.50. A Christmas Carol, Popular Sci- 
enee Publishing Co. (Teach-O-Discs 
130, 131), $2.50 each. 

Scripts: Following are available on 
loan from Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Educ., Wash. 25, D. C.: A 
Scout Is Brave (No. 197), 15 min.; boy 
becomes member of Scout troop on 
Christmas Day. Christ of the Andes 
(No. 233), 30 min.; building of a peace 
monument. Christmas Eve Program 
(No. 35), 15 min. Christmas in the Col- 
onies (No. 409), 30 min.; Christmas in 
pre-Revolutionary America. A Crisis 
for Cosette (No. 198), 15 min.; adapt- 
ed from Les Miserables. Doubling 
Christmas Joy (No. 199), 15 or 30 
min.; carolers in Boston stop before 
houses of famous literary personages. 

















90% in Geography 
But He Flunked Reading 


He can read a map like a B-29 
navigator . . . but when it comes to 
books, he'll take the funnies. 


NOW, Scholastic-BANTAMS bring him 
fine literature—approved by high school 
authorities—to fire his imagination and 
make him realize that good literature is 
good reading. 


And at only 25c! 


Here are the 27 Scholastic-BANTAM titles 
reserved exclusively for school use. Please 
order by number. Place your order today. 
1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


220 East 


No. of 
Copies 


No. of 
Book 























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


One or more titles 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Send check of money order unless your order is 
to be billed to the Board of Education or school 


Name 
Address 


School 
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Capsule News—education in brief 4-T 
Off the Press__ a 
Visually Yours—Christmas films___  6-T 
Motion Picture Bookmark______._ 6-T 
Weekly Lesson Plan... Es 7--T 


Christmas in Guatemala 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio and motion pictures. 


What Shall We Teach About 
Labor? netic ae 
Sound Advice—audio visual equip- 
a 10-T 
Good Listening—radio programs_ 12-T 
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The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

Social Studies Edition of 
Senior Scholastic. News of 
the world, penetrating ar- 
ticles on problems of democ- 
racy, American history, world 
offairs, government, and 
civics. Upper high school 
grades, 10th, 11th, and 12th. 


World Week, especially 
planned as aid to instruction 
in world affairs, world his- 
tory, geography, civics, na- 
tional affairs. Makes students 
conscious of forces and prob- 
lems in today’s world. For 
8th, 9th, or 10th grades. 


FOR ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Combination Edition of Sen- 
jor Scholastic. Combines 
all contents of Advanced 
English and Social Studies 
editions. Excellent for inte- 
grated programs and the 
core curriculum in the upper 
high school grades. 


Junior Scholastic, Current 
offairs for the junior high 
school and upper elementary 
classes (6th to 9th grades) in 
Social Studies and English. 
News, geography, history, 
short story, vocabulary build- 
ers, grammar aids. 


FOR ENGLISH 

Advanced English Edition of 
Senior Scholastic for 10th 
11th, and 12th grades: Fea- 
tures on American, general 
literature, poetry, composi- 
tion, oral English, writing. 
Short stories. Movie, record, 
radio reviews. 


Practical English, for up- 
per elementary and high 
school grades, 8-12. How 
and why of speaking, read- 
ing, writing, and listening. 
Workbook section: grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, vocab- 
vlary. Short stories. Person- 
al vocational guidance. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 


Magazines for all age 
levels and special Social 
Studies and English in- 


Per Semester Per School Year Per Year 


Per Student Per Student Single Orders 


Senior Scholastic, 


Combination Edition $.75 $1.50 $2.50 
terests in the interme- Social Studies Edition 60 1.20 
. — ° Advanced English .... .60 1.20 
diate, junior and senior wig Week ea 1.00 1.50 
high school grades. Practical English ....... 60 1.20 2.00 
Junior Scholastic ....... 45 -90 1.50 





Scholastic Coach, a magazine for high school 
coaches and athletic directors. 

American Vocational Journal, published for 
American Vocational Association members in agri- 
culture, home economics, industrial education, 
distributive education, and industrial arts. 


Published weekly, September through May inclusive, except during school holidays and 
at mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time 


of publication. Send photographs if available. 


“ag0 3 


of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1947, by Scholastic Corporation. Office of publication, McCall 


St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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COVER STORY 


Up-to-the-minute Hawaii gets S,/ 
lastic Magazines by air express. Down to 
meet the Pan American Airways Clip; 
are Donald Kalaniopuu Yamada , 
Momi Waihee Mau. Both are sty. 
dents in the famous Kamehameha 
Schools. Founded by Princess Bernice 
Pauahi, the Kamehameha Schools ero] 
children of Hawaiian ancestry. Eage; 
to receive Scholastics just as prompt}, 
as mainland schools, the _institution’s 
president, Colonel Harold W. Kent 
orders Senior Scholastic and Practica 
English sent air express. “An extremely 
valuable addition to our instructional 
work,” he writes. 





Leaving Dayton 

Packages of Scholastic Magazines g 
on board Trans-World Airways at Day 
ton, Ohio, at 3:45 p. m. EST, imme 
diately after coming off the big presses 
Eleven hours and 2,317 miles later they 
reach San Francisco. 





San Francisco 


Transshipped to Pan American Ai 
ways Clipper, the Scholastics leave th 
Golden Gate et 1 p. m. PT, making the 
2,407-mile journey to Honolulu in 10 
hours and 30 minutes. Modern aviat 
takes Scholastics one-fifth around 
world in approximately one day’s flying 
time. Copies reach Hawaiian teachicrs 
desks with the same speedy delivers 
assured to mainland schools. 














huatemala for Christmas! 


Close the Classroom Door and Arrive for a Holiday Next Morning 


{HRISTMAS vacation 1947 will in- 
lude three weekends and two full 
weeks, ample time to fly to Guate- 

mala for the fiesta at Santo Tomas de 
Chichicastenango and to tour the May 
wn Highlands. 

Chichicastenango is a special Christ- 
mas tourist mecca. It is the only place 
except less accessible Papantla, in Mex- 

where you can witness the “palo 
lador.” This is an ancient Mayan (also 

Aztec) ceremony held only during the 

saint’s day fiesta. 

Festivities begin several days in ad- 
vance and culminate on the saint’s day 

December 2] 
To perform the “palo volador” or “fly- 
ng pole,” five men climb to the top of 
a tall pole. While one dances on a tiny 
revolving platform atop the pole, the 
ther four, each attached to the end of 
a rope, gradually descend, downward 
and outward, like birds flying in midair. 

[he Christmas visitor will see In- 


in Chichicastenango. 


dians who assemble every Thursday 
nd Sunday tor market and church. The 
plaza, desolate the night before, swarms 
th vendors of corn, pottery, incense, 
textiles. and food. At some time 
ring the market day, each Indian 
leaves his stall and enters the church 
pray. He and his Quiché brothers 
kneel before their lighted candles sur- 
rounded with rose petals and sprigs of 
oxwood. They pray to God to bless 
ears of sowing corn they bring. Be 
nd each man squats his woman, her 
abe in the “perraje” on her back — 
ten with head covered, feet exposed 
It may require close connection to 
rive in Chichicastenango in time for 
Saint Thomas’ Day. Pan American Clip- 
leave New Orleans every night 
11:30 p.m. and reach Guatemala City 
it 5:30 a.m. the next morning. Those 
ving December 20 will need a taxi 
pensive unless there are three or 
in the group) for the five-hour drive 
Chichicastenango. Those arriving 
er can use the mail bus. 
Even if one arrives too late for the 
ta at Santo Thomas de Chichicasten 
». Guatemala is well worth a visit 
hristmas. 
me or two days in the capital are 
ficient for the hurried visitor. The 
\. tional Tourist Bureau advises one 
it to see and how to see it, on foot 
”y bus. At Christmas open-air mar- 
display intriguing assortments of 
Strangers to 


imiliar “trimmings.” 


By Dr. Nora B. Thompson, 
Specialist on Central America 


Guatemala should see a “nacimiento” in 
some home, attend Christmas Eve “misa 
de gallo,” try the traditional “tamales” 
of the season — but only in the recom- 
mended eating places. All this can be 
done in the Highlands as well as in the 
capital. 

Lima Hermanos buses transport mail 
and passengers. A trip with them means 
getting up early and traveling with na- 
tives —a fascinating experience. Wear 
warm clothing and take a box lunch. A 
circle tour provides much sightseeing in 
a few days. After the Chichicastenango 


rom Treasury of Mexican Folkways by Frances Toor 
pyright 1947 by Crown Publishers. Reprinted by per 
ssior f Crown Publishers 


Palo volador—a favorite Guatemala 
idea of how to celebrate Christmas. 








fiesta one can go by Condetsa bus to 
Huehuetenango, famous for its climate, 
the nearby ruins of Zaculeu where ar- 
cheologists will probably be working, 
and the “subida” drive up the Cuchu- 
matanes Mountains; to Quezaltenango 
(Friday or Sunday especially); to 
Lake Atitlan (Pamajachel) for launch 
trips to the colorful Indian villages of 
San Lucas Toliman and Santiago Atit- 
lan. 

Ancient Antigua is an hour’s drive 
from Guatemala City. Buses leave the 
capital at reasonable hours. Two or 
three days are not enough to wander 
through the ruined churches and pal- 
aces where one relives the romance of 
colonial Spain. 

If three days remain, why not fly to 
San Salvador, a busy metropolis, and 
to Tegucigalpa, the charming capital of 
Honduras? Its bridges remind one of 
Florence; its red roofs recall Taxco. 
From Picacho Park, high above the city, 
one can look down upon it bathed in 
sunlight. Later, from the hotel bal- 
cony, one’s eyes follow the twinkling 
street lights as they climb the moun 
tain side to form a sparkling Christmas 
tree against the blackness of the night. 

Such a trip as this should stimulate 
any teacher. She will return to her class- 
room with renewed vigor and much to 
talk about. In many instances she will 
return with new friendships. The people 
of Central America welcome visitors 
who come in the proper spirit. 

Hints to travelers: (1) Read Four 
Keys to Guatemala, Kelsey and Os- 
borne; (2) Make hotel reservations by 
mail in advance and have them con 
firmed (for a list of dependable hotels, 
write to Scholastic Teacher); (3) Take 
winter clothes, dark glasses, camera and 
much film; (4) use tourist cards ob 
tained at Pan American World Airways. 





How Much Will It Cost? 

To the cost of reaching airport cities 
listed add following round trip air fares 
including tax to Guatemala City: 

Miami — $180. 

New Orleans — $154.80. 

Brownsville, Texas — $147.60. 

Los Angeles — $257.40. 


Mrs. Thompson says you can live in 
clean, safe native pensions and see 
Guatemala by bus for $6 to $7 per day. 
Last summer double rooms in good 
hotels ranged from $3 to $6 per day. 
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Salaries Up But 
Inflation Got ‘em 


HCL Cancels 13 Per Cent 
Rise Says U. S. O. cf E. 


Don’t look in your pocket- 
book now but teacher salaries 
are up 13 per cent. 

To this news the U. S. Office 
of Education hastily adds what 
“The in- 
crease has been cancelled by 
the sharp rise in the cost of 
living.” 

Commissioner Studebaker al- 
so told the Citizens Federal 
Committee that: 

Teacher _ shortage, 
eased, is still severe 

There are still 100,000 teach- 
ers who do not meet certifica- 
tion requirements. 

The picture on teacher ten 
ure, sick leave, retirement, and 
working conditions, is brighter. 


Federal Aid Again 


When President Truman 
called Congress back into ses- 
NEA moved to put its 
Federal aid bill back into mo- 
tion. NEA pins hopes for pas- 
Sen. Robert A. Taft's 
assurance, “I believe the Re- 
publican party will and should 
proceed with these measures in 
the next session.” 

Meantime Hartley 
to release opinions on Federal 
aid solicited 
Some 


every teacher knows: 


though 


sion 


Sage on 


prepares 
from governors. 
will 
others will mugwump 


TRAVEL NEWS 


What its teacher tourists saw 
and did appears in NEA Travel 
NEA Tours, 1947. 


France announces 24 hour 


governors oppose, 


Service's 


visa service tor any U. S. cit- 
izen at the General Consulate, 


New York ( ity. 


More international teacher 
seminars under UNESCO aegis 
will be held in 1948 
Howard E. Wilson. 


announces 


Convention Dates 


Speech Assn. of Am., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Dec. 28-29 

Am Assn. of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, De- 
troit, Dec, 28-29 

Institute on Corrective and 
Remedial Reading, Temple U., 
Philadelphia, Feb 


2-6 


Contests—Scholarships 


Essay subject: “Our Great 
American Heritage — Liberty.” 
Sponsor: American Legion Aux- 
ilary. Prizes: 52 sets World 
Book Encyclopedia ( one in each 
Legion Department). Added 
Ist prize, $100. 


Thirty $500 scholarships to 
New England textile schools 
will be awarded by the New 
England Textile Foundation. 


Court Actions 
Des 


school 


Mores: Iowa _ public 
may not carry 
parochial school children, state 


Supreme Court rules. 


buses 


New Or.eans: Negro teach- 
ers must be paid same as white 
teachers of equal qualifications, 
rules Federal Judge Wayne C. 
Borah, 


Schoolmen’s opinion on UMT 
(universal military training) 
will be disclosed by a 
American 
tion poll. 


new 


Council on Educa- 





Xmas 


Miss X is a teacher m 
Europe. She is cold, hungry, 
threadbare. Give her a 
Christmas present. Send $1 
to $100 to Overseas Teacher 
Relief Fund. Address: NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or your state 


education association. 

















vers 
6) 


p: ak 


Palembang will be home for 
Mr. and Mrs. Spiers, Garden City, 
L. L., off to teach Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Company employees’ children. 





A.L.A. Unveils New 
Plan for Libraries 


Library operating costs are 
up 50 per cent; income only 12 
per cent, Carl H. Milam de- 
clares in the American Library 
Association annual report. For 
the librarian who isn’t there, 
libraries have 18,000 vacant 
jobs. 

Amid shortages A. L. A. un- 
veils its National Plan for Pub- 
lic Libraries. This would re- 
place our 6,000 libraries with 
1,200 library Present 
library service reaches 
third U. S.; the new plan, all 
U.S. 

A. L. A. again asks Congress 
to pass the Library Demonstra- 
tion Bill. 

Well under way is the Amer- 
ican Library Inquiry. One ques 
tion under study: Shall future 
library include radio, 
motion pictures, and television? 


systems. 
one- 


service 


Educated Nose 

A “Course in Smells” is New 
York University’s latest adult 
education offering. For the per- 
fumery and aromatic trade. 





Group to Work on “Obsolete” High Schools 


Does old H 
vou? Well, it isn’t good enough 


S. look good to 


for about 6 out of 10 students. 
“Obsolete,” John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 


Savs 


of Education. Secondary educa- 
tion leaders agree. To blueprint 
an overhaul, he announces a 


Life 


Education for 


nine-man Commission on 
Adjustment 
Youth. 
Outgrowth of regional 
past two 


will 


con- 


ferences over year’s, 


the Commission “advise 
high 
courses to 


schools on 
meet 


the nation’s 
their 
the needs of the times.” 


gearing 


“Three million boys and girls 





cannot see that school is getting 
them anywhere,” says Commis- 
sioner Studebaker. “About half 
have quit Our 
prepares 
young people for colleges and 
the skilled trades. For other 
youth it is not adequate.” 
The job: To 
propose down-to-earth programs 
life, job 
hunting, budgeting, use of leis- 
ure, 


altogether. 


secondary education 


Commission's 
on home and family 


etc. 
Pilot schools will point the way 
to improved curriculums. 

For names, details, see Nov. 
School Life, U. S. Office of Ed- 


ucation journal. 


civic responsibility, 





EDUCATION |S 
NOT SO FREE 


We Fall Short of Ideals 
15-Man Committee Finds 


America, home of the free! 
Land of opportunity! How free? 
How much opportunity? Fiftee 
citizen leaders named by Pres 
dent Truman held the litmus 
paper to civil rights in U. S. 

Looking at education, _ the 
Committee found: “Two ir 
adequacies are extremely ser- 
ious. We have failed to pr 
vide Negroes and, to a lesser 
extent, other minority 
members with equality of edi 
cational opportunities. . . .We 
have allowed discrimination 1 
the operation of many of our 
private institutions of higher 
education, particularly in the 
North with respect to Jewis! 
students.” 

After documenting the “ga 
between educational opportu 
ities afforded” white and Negr 
children, the Committee calls 
for Federal Aid: “Extension 
the Federal grant-in-aic . t 
the secondary school field seems 
both imminent and desirabli 

Readable English studded | 
dramatic examples marks this 
report entitled To Secure The: 
Rights. It defines civil rights 
It examines the U. S. record 
preserving the rights of 
safety and security of the per 
son; 2, citizenship and its pri 
ileges; 3, freedom of conscien 


grou 


and religion; 4, equality of op 
portunity. 

Copies are available on new 
] 


stock from PM Newspaper, |! 


cents each: from Governn 
Printing Office, or Simon 
Schuster, $1. Lower rates 


school orders. 


PERSONALS 

Appointed: Francis G. ¢ 
nell, to > 
ate, to head University of | 
linois Education School’s Bu 
of Research and Service. 

John Guy Fowlkes, d 
School of Education, Univer 
of Wisconsin. 

Earl Hutchinson, Ma 
secondary education field 1 
resentative, U. S. Office of E 
cation; Arthur L. Ben: 
Maryland, specialist in g 
ance, U. S. Office of Educat 


t r 


former adviser 











- Off the Press 


Of Broadway by 
William Sloane Associates, Inc. 9YIpp., 
$2.50. 


Maxwell Anderson. 


Some say Maxwell Anderson writes 
better essays than plays. Certainly these 
essavs have the magic spark. If one of 
your able students wonders what career 
path to choose let him read “Whatever 
Hope We Have.” Do you discuss plays 
in class? Then look at Anderson’s “rules 
{ playwriting” in the title essay, “Off 
Broadway.” 


Have You Read 100 Great Books? Jas- 
per Lee Company. 79pp., $1.00. 


This book challenges you to a game. 
Match your favorite books against the 
lists chosen by the tamous — Arnold 
Bennett, John Dewey, John Ruskin, 
William Lyon Phelps, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and 20 others. You will pore 
ver the composite “100 best” list. One 
section has 32 excerpts from the best 
best. It has endless possibilities for 
wousing discussions in high school Eng- 


lish classes. 


Our Children Are Cheated by Benjamin 
Fine. Henry Holt. 244pp., $3. 

Ben Fine is education’s Paul Revere. 
reprinting and amplifying his her- 
lded newspaper series, the New York 


By 


limes education editor gives educators 
| citizens a “bible” on the condition 
ur schools. If vou need to make 4 

talk or report on education, here is your 

source book of facts and “quotes.” 


W. D. Boutwe.ti 


sopher's Quest by Irwin Edman 
Viking, 1947. 275pp., $3. 


Do you veer away from philosophy 


ks because of the “jargon”? Then | 


can read Professor Edman’s with 
sure. The author who won readers 
his Philosopher's Holiday has a 
book. In Philosopher's Quest, the 
mbia professor explains philosophy 
i conversation in which the soul 
tches fire.” Dr. Edman talks with 
lato, St. Paul, Spinoza, Schopenhauer, 
his contemporaries. He does for 
zeneral public what he does for his 
ents. He excites interest in the quest 

i faith by which men may live. 


European Cockpit by William 
lenry Chamberlin, Macmillan, 1947. 
Opp., $4. 
irope and the Far East have been 


Mr Chamberlin’s beat for many vears. 


Fo. this volume he traveled through 


Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria. Switzerland a4 B 
ing June-September, 1946. 
inere are chapters on each of the 
countries the author visited; others 
countries he knows very well. Russia 
he excoriates as a country in which 
“there are more human beings working 
as slaves . . . than there were Negro 
slaves in the United States at the out- 
break of the Civil War.” His language 


elgium dur 


5-T 


is forceful. His opinions will stimulate 
controversv. You can refer high school 
seniors to this book with the warning 
not to swallow Mr. Chamberlin’s views 
whole 


Your Marriage and Family Living by 
Paul H. Landis. McGraw-Hill, 1946 
373pp., $2.20. 


Mr. Landis proposes to do something 
about the rising divorce rate. The book 
deals directly with the personal prob 
lems of young people, not only in fam- 
ily relations, but also in dating, court 
ship, and marriage. 

Howarp L. Hurwirz 











A BOOK TEACHERS HAVE WANTED FOR YEARS 
AND STILL PRICED AT 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR ($1) 
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PLEASE SEND ME... 


Name ecsannegnesnasepsosecescoses 


City - 


“Your collection of book lists is admirable ... 
you have done a public service.” 


HERE ARE 25 WELL-KNOWN LISTS OF GREAT BOOKS INCLUDING 
THOSE OF CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, JOHN ERSKINE, 
WILL DURANT, SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
AND ARNOLD BENNETT 


—AND— 
@ THE FAMOUS LIST OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 


@ THE LIST OF OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF 1924-1944 
AS PRESENTED IN LIFE MAGAZINE 


@ A MASTER LIST OF 1000 TITLES, AND A SELECTION 
OF 100 GREAT BOOKS EVERYONE SHOULD READ 


@ AS WELL AS MANY EXTRACTS FROM GREAT BOOKS 
AND INTERESTING LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS 


Published by JASPER LEE COMPANY 
PRICE $1.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 
JASPER LEE COMPANY, 154 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 


- COPIES AT $1.00 A COPY OF 


“HAVE YOU READ 100 GREAT BOOKS?” 


tl eee « Postage is free in the United States. 
QE, cncinitaitbiiemenicseniniitneeinusianiidiiinenn 


Zone No. State 


“Have You Read 
100 Great Books?” 


A stimulating 
informative book 
about great books 


—DR. WILL DURANT 

















OULD you like something new for 
iN a Christmas program? Why not use 
films? 

“Fine,” you say, “but where can I 
get them?” 

One of our readers asked us just that 
been catalogue- 
thumbing—see below for our 


You'll find stories, songs, or just pictures, 


question, so we ve 


results. 


depending on what you need. One word 
of caution, ORDER NOW, 


however: 


16 mm. Sound Films 


A Curistmas Caro. Prod. Metro 
Goldwyn Mayer. Dist. Teaching Film 
Custodians. b&w. 37 min. Rent. Dick- 
ens famous story. 

THe Cup or BETHLEHEM. Prod. 
Cathedral Films. Dist. Association 
Films. b&w. 20 min. Rent or sale. Hand- 
book. 5c. 

Tue Nativity. Prod. and dist. Ameri- 
can Bible Society. col. or b&w. 20 min. 
Rent. 

Scrooce. Dist. Brandon Films: Ideal 
Pictures. b&w. 85 min. Rent. Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. 

Sraruicnt Nicut. Prod. Hoftberg 
Productions, Inc. Dist. Films Inc.; Ideal 
Pictures; Association Films; others. 
b&w. 30 min. Rent. How “Silent Night, 
Holy Night” was composed. 

Two THousaAnp YEARS Aco. (Series 
of five films) Prod. Gaumont British 
Instructional Films. Dist. Bell & Howell. 








DOUBLE DOOR 
A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 
‘ ‘ eT ‘ isa i pertor ances if 
eatre te le ru 
’ ee , The 


f eer er 
ate 
the and twin © spense 
john Mason Brown, Post. New York 


Price: 85 cents @ Royalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St.. New York 19 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 


















PRIZES. Lists current contests 


~ 
WIN the next contest you enter. Our 
» CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped 
27> thers wi Bis inners t« their 
secrets, teach you how to wi BIG 

4 











Send 25c for sample copy 
GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 
1609 E. Sth St Dept. 23 Duluth 5, Minn 
Practical 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
by Rose Marie Cruzan — $2.50 
COMPLETE UNDERSTANDABLE 


Written for High School Students 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, 
i 




















Visually Yours 


Films for Christmas 


b&w. Rent or sale. Life in Palestine at 
the time of Christ. 


Filmstrips and Slides 


THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS; 
Tue Nativity. Prod. and dist. Society 
for Visual Education. Sale. Each consists 


of five 2x2 Kodachrome slides with 
leaflet. 

THe Curistmas Story. Prod. and 
dist. Cathedral Films, silent. col. 27 
frames. Sale. 

THe Worwup’s GREAT MADONNAS. 


(Seven filmstrips) Prod. and dist. Soc. 
for Vis. Ed. b&w. Sale. 

Society for Visual Education has over 
200 Kodachrome slides of great art 
works dealing with the life of Christ. 
Write for catalogue. 


Christmas Songs 


CuristTMas Caro.s. Prod. Calif. Re- 
ligious Film Co. Dist. Soc. for Vis. Ed. 
silent. b&w. Sale. Filmstrip with words 
and music of eight carols. 

CuristMas Hymns. Prod. and dist. 
Cathedral Films. silent. b&w. Sale. 
Filmstrip with words of six hymns. 

Community Sinc Series 6, No. 7. 
Prod. Columbia Pictures Corp. Dist. 
Teaching Film Custodians. 16 mm. sd. 
b&w. 10 min. Rent. Five carols. 

StiLENT Nicut; Littr_e Town oF 
BETHLEHEM; O Come ALL YE FAITH- 
FUL; Ir Came Upon A MIDNIGHT 
Crear. (Four Films) Prod. and dist. 
Post Pictures Corp. 16 mm. sd. col. 3 
Christmas hymns sung, 


min. each. 


words on scenic background. 


TRY THIS: 

Here’s a recipe we picked up today 
to make literally “see 
what you mean” in a discussion. (We 
had it know it’s 


good. ) 


your students 


used on us, sO we 


Ingredients: 
1 large drawing pad 
1 pencil with soft, black lead 
No artistic talent 


How to Mix: 

Take points you're going to cover in 
a given subject (about six or seven) 
and put them down on pages of the 
drawing pad. Use large letters that are 
visible from the back of a classroom. 
few words; outline form is 
good. If two or three ideas are related, 
put them on one page. Otherwise keep 
them separate, arranged according to 
discussion sequence. Wherever you can 


Use very 


make an interesting “layout,” d 
Make a simple sketch or chart to j!!ys 
trate a point. Arrange related key words 
in patterns. 


To Serve: 


Prop the drawing pad on an ease} or 
your desk, where everyone can see it 
Turn the pages to keep pace with dis 
cussion. 

What you have, when you're fin. 
ished, is what an advertiser has in the 
pages of a magazine: a simple stor 
easy to follow, easy to remember. Lay 
outs and sketches will guide your stu 
dents as they follow you through a dis 
cussion. Best of all, you have a focus 
for students’ eyes as well as their ears 

Credit for this recipe goes to Gordon 
Halstead, well-known film forum leade: 


MOTION PICTURE BOOKMARK 


Cleveland Public Library Selections 





Song of Love (Clara Schumann’s stor) 
whets interest in musical biography 
After seeing the film you and your stu 
dents will enjoy reading. .. . 


Clara Schumann 
Clara Schumann, Burk 
Girlhood of Clara Schumann, Ma‘ 
Clara Schumann, an Artist's Lif 
Litzman 
Spring Symphony, Painter 


Robert Schumann 
Schumann, a Life of Suffering, Basc! 
Florestan, the Life and Work of Ko! 
ert Schumann, Schauffler 


ohannes Brahms 
Brahms; His Life and Work, Gei 
inger 
Life of Johannes Brahms, May 
Brahms, the Master, Goss 
The Unknown Brahms, Schaufller 


Their Era 
The Schumanns and 
Brahms, Schumann 
Immortal Franz, Harsanyi 
Letters of Clara Schumann and |] 
hannes Brahms, 1853-1896 
The Unfinished Symphony, Ew: 


MOTION PICTURE BOOKMARK 


Joha 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Greece (p. 6) 


Aims 


To set pupils thinking about the 
causes of poverty in Greece and to help 
them view the present conflict there in 
terms of Greece’s economic plight. 


Method 


based on certain 
topic sentences taken from the article. 


Class discussion 


Procedure 
Topics for Discussion 


A. “Greece was a poor country even 
before World War II.” 

1. From the article select statements 
that tell about the occupations of the 
Greek people. 

a. Three-fifths of the Greek people 
make their living from the soil. 

b. Greek farmers raise currant grapes, 
olives, tobacco, melons, citrus fruits, 
pears, apples, cereals, wheat, and cot- 
ton. 

ce. The breeding of sheep and goats 
is a leading occupation in Greece. 

d. Greek women weave rugs, blan- 
kets, cotton cloth, and silk. 

e. On the Greek islands the men are 
ither sailors or fishermen. 

f. Greece also had some factories be- 
fore the war. Textiles, olive oil, wine, 
hemicals, leather, paper, and tobacco 
vere the main industrial products. 


2. Find statements in the article that 


ndicate whether the Greek people were 
ving simply and industriously, or in 


lleness and luxury before World War 


II. 

1. Most Greek boys and girls go to 
vork when they are 13. 

b. Most of the people of Greece live 

villages. The houses of stone or 
ith are built around a square, the cen- 
ter of which is usually a church. 

In most villages there are no ra- 
s or movies to provide entertainment. 
ligious holidays are celebrated with 
ch festivity. 
l, Repeat the statements about the 
upations of the people. 


3. What are some of the services that 
Greek people lacked even before 

rld War II? 

i. Greece does not have enough doc- 

s, nurses, hospitals, and medical sup- 


. 
. Most Greek children get no school- 
ing after the age of 13. 


Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


4. What, in your opinion, are some 
of the reasons for the poverty that exist- 
ed in Greece even before World War 
II? 

Suggested reasons: Although most ot 
the people are farmers, less than one- 
fifth of the land can be cultivated, In 
some parts of Greece the farms must be 
irrigated. Farmers use old-fashioned 
methods of farming. They do not grow 
enough for large scale export. Greece 
had some factories, but not many, be- 
fore the war. Many factories were de- 
stroyed during the war and will be re- 
built with American aid. 

5. How was the poverty of Greece 
aggravated by World War II? 

Greece was invaded, first by the Ital- 
ian armies, and then by the Germans. 
The Germans allowed Bulgarian troops 
to occupy parts of Greece. The invaders 
deprived the Greek people of food, 
and destroyed their farms, work ani- 
mals, machinery, and fishing boats. They 
burned down 1,200 of the 6,500 villages 
in Greece. Railroads, telephone and 
telegraph lines, bridges, harbors, canals, 
motor roads, and ships also were de 
stroved. 

B. “We are sending $350,000,000 
worth of food, clothing, building mate- 
rials, medicine, machinery, _ planes, 
tanks, guns, ammunition, and ships to 
Greece.” 

1. From the article select statements 
that explain why we are sending (a) 
food, clothing, building materials, medi- 
cine, and machinery, and (b) planes, 
tanks, guns, ammunition, and ships. 

a. Today the people of Greece are 
close to starvation. There are thousands 
of homeless orphans. Villages, bridges, 
harbors, and roads have been destroved. 
Tens of thousands are dying of malaria 
and other diseases. Most factories were 
destroyed during the war. 

b. We are sending military supplies 
to the Greek government to keep the 
Communists out of power. 

C. “In September, 1946, the Greek 
people were given the opportunity to 
vote for a kingdom or a republic. The 
majority chose to keep the king.” 

1. Who is the ruler of Greece? 

[The present King of Greece, Paul I, 
has ruled since his brother, King George 
II, died on April 1, 1947.] 

2. What nations are aiding the Greek 
Communists? 

[Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
All three are under Russian control. ] 

3. What did the U. N. General As- 
sembly do about the Greek situation? 


[It sent a commission to Greece to try 
to keep Greece’s neighbors from helping 
the Communists. ] 

4. Why is Russia opposed to this 
commission? 

[Russia hopes that fighting along the 
Greek border will weaken the Greek 
government and cause its overthrow. 
Then the Communists would step in 
and Russia would control Greece. | 

5. Why are we aiding the Greek gov- 
ernment? 

[To keep the Communists out of 
power. | 

D. “We call ancient 
‘cradle of civilization’.” 


Greece the 


Name some of the contributions of 
ancient Greece to the world’s culture. 
What cultural gifts have Greek immi- 
grants brought with them to the United 
States? 


News Review (p. 3) 
A. Aid for Europe 


The teacher might list the following 
figures on the board and ask the class 
to read aloud sections of the news story 
that explain them: 

$597 ,000,000 

$16,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 

$7 500,000,000 

$500,000,000 

$300,000,000 

$20,000,000 


B. Draft Drones 


1. Why will the British government 
draft 500,000 to 750,000 drones? 

[To produce more goods for exports 
so that Britain can pay for her imports. | 

2. Who are Britain’s non-productive 
groups? 

[Idle rich, 
workers, street 
women without families. | 

3. Do you think that drafting workers 
will solve the British problem of undet- 
production? 


C. Food Poster 


gamblers, night club 
vendors, unemployed 


What is the meaning of the slogan 
“Save Wheat, Save Meat, Save the 


Peace”? 


Bib and Tuck (p. 9) 


Ask different groups of pupils to 
study the story for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions or as preparation for 
oral reading assignments. Call for a dis- 
cussion of the questions and for the role- 
playing after a period of silent reading. 
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Duncan. 


him. 


accompanying article. 
Bayne illustrated feature. 


December 8: Italy. 
December 15: Newfoundland 
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>? 


1. What do people mean when they 
say, “We are going to carry this case 
right up to the Supreme Court, if neces- 
sary ? 

[The Supreme Court is the highest 
court of appeal in cases involving a 
Federal law or the Constitution. Deci- 
sions of lower Federal courts may be 
appealed to the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court “has the last word.” ] 

2. Why does the Supreme Court ad- 
for two weeks, after 
week period of daily 
October until June? 


[To give the Justices time to make 


journ each two- 


meetings trom 


their decisions on cases. | 


3. How many Justices are there in 
the Supreme Court? 

| Nine. | 

4. Read aloud what the Court Crier 
says before and after the nine Justices 
enter the room. 


5. What is required of a lawver be- 
the 


fore he can argue a case before 
Supreme Court? 


[He must pass a special examina- 


tion. | 
6. Why must a lawyer have his argu- 


ment well-organized in a case betore 
the Supreme Court? 

[He has only one hour to present his 
case.] 

7. What signals indicate to a lawye r 


that his time is upr 

[First a white light, then a red light 
flashes on the wall. ] 

8. Assign the the Court 
Crier, Bib and Tuck to two boys and a 
Ask them to read aloud the con- 
versation beginning “Your job must be 


roles ot 
girl, 
fun” on page 20. The players will have 


to improvise the remarks suggested by 
the last paragraph. 





COMING IN oe: 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Christmas Specials 


Next Week (December 8): Merry Christmas, a pantomime by Ethel M. 
December 15: Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa Claus by Louise Roedocker. A 
delightful story about a poor boy who wished above all else for a 


basketball for Christmas and the “store” Santa Claus who gave it to 


Special Christmas Cover: Christmas tree decorated with symbols of Christ- 
mas celebrations in many nations. The symbols are explained in an 


1947 Christmas Parade: What's new in practical toys and games. A Charles 


Theme Articles 
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Civil Rights Report (p. 5) 


1. What is the name of the special 
committee that has been studying mat- 
ters of fair play and equality in the 
United States? 

[President Truman’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. ] 

2. What is the name of the report 
made by this committee? 

[To Secure These Rights. ] 

3. What are some of the recommen- 
dations of this report? 


[Ask individual pupils to elaborate 
upon the following matters by reading 
aloud from the article as each point is 
raised. | 

a. Congress should pass laws against 
the use of brute force on prisoners. 

b. Congress should pass an_anti- 
lynching law. 

c. The states or Congress should end 
poll taxes. 

d. Indian citizens in New Mexico 
and Arizona should be given the right 
to vote. 

e. U. S. citizenship should be grant- 
ed to applicants regardless of their 
color, race, or nationality. 
should grant American 
citizenship to the people of Guam and 
American Samoa. 


ft. Congress 


g. Congress should pass legislation 
ordering equal treatment of all members 
of our armed forces, regardless of race, 
color, creed, or birthplace. 


Democracy Series, No. 10 (p. 10) 


TEACHER: You are an American cit- 
izen. Are you free to criticize our Gov- 
ernment? 

Are you free to speak your thoughts 
in your home, at your job? 

When you are of voting age, are you 





free to belong to the political party of 
your choice? 

Are you free to join a business men’s 
club, a labor union? 

Are you permitted to worship as your 
conscience dictates? 

Are you permitted to vote in the state 
where you reside, regardless of race or 
creed, and without paying a special tax 
for the privilege of voting? 

Are you assured of a trial, with law- 
yers and witnesses, if you are accused 
of a crime? 

Can you safely leave a job and take a 
better one, if you are a day laborer ona 
large plantation? 

Are you permitted to drive through a 
red traffic light? 

Are you allowed to drive a car that 
has not passed inspection? 

Police power in a democratic country 
is completely different from that of the 
secret police in “police states.” Compare 
the freedoms and the restrictions of 
American citizens with the controls set 
up in Russia and formerly in Germany, 
under the Hitler dictatorship. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Test 


1. What three nations, bordering on 
Greece, are aiding the Greek Commu- 
nists? (Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. ) 

2. Name two of the three seas on 
which Greece has a coastline. (Mediter- 
ranean, Aegean, [onian. ) 

3. Who is King of Greece? (King Paul 
I.) 

4. What is the Peloponnesus? (South- 
ern part of the Greek mainland. ) 

5. Why is the British government 
drafting workers? (To produce more 
goods for export.) 

6. Name the world’s smallest repub- 
lic. (San Marino.) 

7. Who appointed a committee to 
study civil rights in the United States? 
(President Truman. ) ) 

8. Who headed this committee? 
(Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Electric. ) 

9. In what state is Everglades Na- 
tional Park? (Florida. ) 

10. What is the highest court in the 
U. S.? (U. S. Supreme Court.) 


Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: 1-bib; 4-cede; 5-tore; 7-hues; 8-erst; 
9-age; 12-mate; 13-try; 14-ice; 15-thee; 16 1; 
17-reed; 18-zinc; 19-else; 20-Paul; 22-its. 

DOWN:1-bees; 2-I’d; 3-be; 4-Crete; 5-Th: 


6-ousted; 8-emir; 9-Athens; 10-Greece; 1l-eyed; 


15-trill; 18-Zeus; 20-pi; 21-at. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 


1. GREEK PUZZLE: 1-a; 2-c; 3-c; 4-b. i 

2. GREEK TO YOU?:a-3; b-9, c-1; d-8; 5; 
f-4; g-7; h-10; i-5; j-2. 

3. WHAT?: 1-nine; 2-Fred Vinson; 3-Court 
Crier; 4-eggs. 


4. CIVIL RIGHTS: Check 2, 3, 5. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-white heron; 
2-Dodecanese Islands; 3-Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall; 4-poll tax. 





